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Elvin Eyster 
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Capable Students 


Challenged 


IGHER education for a managerial and own- 
ership career in business challenges the 

most able among students. It demands not only 
high-level general intellectual capacity but also 
a wide range of special aptitudes, personal compe- 
tencies, and interests. The student who is prepar- 
ing himself for a professional career in business 
has no less arduous educational path to pursue 
than has the student who is preparing himself for 
a scientific career or for one of the older profes- 


sions of theology, education, law, or medicine. 
Education for business careers has slowly 


emerged from training for routine business occu 
pations in secondary schools and technical schools 
to preparation in college departments of business 
and in collegiate schools of business for profes- 
sional careers as owners and managers of business 
enterprises. The high level of ability required for 
preparation for business careers is congruent with 
the complexity of business as an institution and 
the contribution it makes to society. 

The business firm is one of the most important 
institutions in modern society. Its end product is 
the fulfillment of the economic needs of man. 
Through business the standards of living are 
raised, opportunities for achievement are pro- 
vided, and the status of society in general is im- 
proved, The managers of business firms play a 
particularly significant role as planners and or- 
ganizers of human and material resources. They 
occupy positions of major responsibility in our 
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Business 


society. Their contributions to the progress of our 
people is second to no other group. 

The growth of the American economy provides 
for ever-increasing opportunities for those who 
wish to start new business ventures or to manage 
those that are established. In addition to the con- 
tribution of businessmen in raising the standards 
of living for the whole nation and the philan- 
thropic support of many worthy causes, American 
businessmen hold important positions of leader- 
ship at community, state, and national levels, 
They rightfully enjoy great prestige in society. 

In the early days of the entrepreneur, the thought 
was widely held that the major qualifications for 
success in a business career were “business sense” 
and skill in the art of “sharp business practices.” 
This thought has given way completely to the 
concept that the requisites for a career in business 
include a background in general and cultural edu- 
cation comparable to the professions, mastery of 
theory and principles of the American economic 
system, complete understanding of the basic dis- 
ciplines of which business administration is com- 
prised, and competency in applying and manipu- 
lating business procedures and practices in spe- 
cific business situations. But, competency in gen- 


eral education, economics, and business adminis- 
tration is not enough. The businessman must be 


creative, have a resourceful mind, and possess the 
ability to analyze. He must have the capacity for 
reflective thought. Although he must be skilled in 
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the “know-how” of business, his success is de- 
pendent upon his philosophy of business, cre- 
ativeness, resourcefulness and originality, and his 
decision-making ability. Few, if any, other careers 
of service require a broader competence and 
greater breadth of understanding. 

Successful preparation for a business career is 
clearly out of the range of the college student of 
mediocre or below average intellectual ability. 
Study programs leading to managerial and owner- 
ship careers in business challenge students of high 
ability. It has wisely been said that today’s and 
tomorrow's business problems will stretch some 
of the best minds of men to their limits. Students 
of lower levels of ability who are interested in 
business may well consider preparation for one 
of the business occupations of routine nature. 

College departments of business and collegiate 
schools of business that design their study pro- 
grams for managerial and ownership careers in 
business will attract students of high-level ability. 


Their programs of study will challenge superior 
students to extend themselves to the limits of their 


intellectual capacities. High-level ability students 
who are about to embark on a college or university 
career should not overlook the many opportuni- 
ties for effective and productive service in the 
American economic system that are open only to 
persons of superior ability, Education for business 
careers challenges the most capable among col- 
lege students. 
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From classroom to office, the switch is to electrics 


—and the IBM is the favorite by far! 


Because of the growing trend to electrics in business—and particu- 
larly IBM Electrics—proficiency in electric typing is very important 
for today’s students. But reason enough for schools to switch to elec- 
trics is the fact that the IBM is a superior teaching instrument. 

With the IBM, teachers find that carriage and stroking drills can 
be simplified, enabling students to concentrate on speed and accu- 
racy. This means more time for teaching over-all typing techniques. 

Why not ask your IBM representative to tell you more about the 
superiority of the IBM Electric typewriter as a teaching instrument? 


ELECTRIC 
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BUSINESS DEMANDS 


opinion 


and obiter 


Herbert A. Tonne 
New York University 


HAT the general clerk did in 1915 is now covered 

by 35 recognized office job classifications by the 
U. S. Employment Service. This subdivision of labor 
in the office may tempt an employer to demand employees 
with special skills that he needs at the moment. When 
they are unavailable he blames the educational system. 
However, new products, methods, and techniques are 
changing skilled requirements so rapidly that it is use- 
less to try to prepare for unknown skills or to expect 
the schools to do so, according to J. Josephs, Chairman 
of the Board, New York Life Insurance Co. 

Mr. Josephs urged that young people receive a well- 
rounded general education giving them an understanding 
of their surroundings; the basic skills of reasoning, in- 
vestigation, organization and communication; and the 
ability to read critically and think with a “how and a 
why” operation in the office. He pointed out that by 
reducing the number of monotonous, repetitive tasks in- 
telligent people will be freed to do things more equal to 
their capacities. More and more businesses, he reported, 
are becoming “finishing schools” for their employees. 
“Obviously this is the solution, and it is being used at an 
increasing rate throughout the country.” There is con- 
siderable evidence that as many people are enrolled in 
the training programs in offices as are enrolled in busi- 
ness subjects in college. Mr. Josephs found that 88 per 
cent of the 500 largest corporations have in-service 
training programs for the development of special skills 
needed in the particular firm. 

Mr. Josephs did not indicate how this well-rounded 
general education was to be developed and what courses 
would be used in achieving the understanding of the 
surroundings of potential office workers for which he 
asks. That is our job. Mr. Josephs’ comments should 
not be a surprise to any alert business teacher. Any 
person who goes to the annual business shows held in 
various parts of the country, or who reads the literature 


“of the office machine industry, must be aware of the 


tremendous speed with which office appliances are 
changing and of the unbelievable proliferation in types, 
sizes, purposes and mechanical processes that are used. 
Business teachers have generally been aware that it would 
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BROAD UNDERSTANDING 


be futile to attempt to give special training for the multi- 
tudes of specialized office skills which are now practiced 
in larger offices. We have known for a long time that 
the majority of our graduates go into smaller offices 
where the skills used are of a somewhat more traditional 
nature and where specialization has not been complete. 

With few exceptions business teachers have been con- 
cerned that their graduates get a good cultural back- 
ground while they are in school. Nevertheless they have 
seen the need for a minimum understanding of the sur- 
roundings into which the new workers are going. The 
surroundings of a business office are somewhat different 
from those of the home and the general community. The 
basic skills have to be adapted to the business situation. 
What adaptations, then, do our students need 7 

Basic typing ability is an open sesame to almost all 
specialized skills. Therefore, typing has become in- 
creasingly important, not only in the business curriculum, 
but in the high school program as a total, and rightly so. 
We are getting away from speed as such as a typing 
goal and working for the capacity to adapt typing skill 
to newer specialized needs. In spite of the opposition 
of general administrators, students seem to have had a 
sixth sense, a sort of intuition, that makes them aware of 
the need for some typing skill as a basic requirement for 
entrance into occupational life. In addition our students 
should be given a familiarity with some of the other office 
machines such as one or more of the various adding 
machines, one or more of the various duplicating ma- 
chines and the like. These added skills are desirable 
not necessarily because they will use the particular ma- 
chine, but to give them familiarity—a feeling of home- 
ness in an office environment. 

The more our processess of recording change into 
terms of electronic data processing and punch card sys- 
tems, the more the basic accounting concept becomes 
important. It is highly desirable for our students to have 
a good understanding of the nature of the bookkeeping 
process. We cannot teach them all the applications of 
bookkeeping. Nevertheless the more the student knows 
of the basic concepts of bookkeeping, the better fitted 
he is to adjust himself to specialized techniques. We 
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may debate about the contents of the bookkeeping course 
which should achieve this understanding, but there is 
no question about the need for comprehension of the 
function of accounting for all business students, and 
in fact for many of the students who are not specializing 
in business. 

The more techniques we have for helping correspond- 
ence, apparently, the more need there is for stenographers. 
All that dictating machines and tape recorders have 
been able to do is to mitigate the extreme under-supply 
of competent stenographic workers. Shorthand is in 
many respects the key subject in business education. 
Stenographic competency is a basic skill for success in 
the office for countless thousands of young high school 
graduates and college graduates and will continue to be 
for a long time. 

Even more important than all of these is the ability 
to cope with an office environment. Business teachers 
generally quite agree that there are two main channels 
for accomplishing this. The office practice course and 
courses in general business. They still have not clearly 
differentiated these two types of subject matter. The 
one emphasizes the skills in the office, the other the 
understanding of the nature and the function of busi- 
ness. Possibly we need integration of the two courses. 
Possibly “office practices need to be developed earlier in 
the program and general business understanding later, 
or possibly in reverse. There seems to be no single an- 
swer for all business students. Fortunately we have pub- 
lishers who are willing to experiment with any proced- 
ure that is likely to have a modicum of success. 

As Mr. Josephs points out, we cannot teach every 
specialized office skill that has developed and the in- 
creasing numbers that will be developing, but we can 
give the basic skills that are needed for these specialized 
skills and we can give the capacity to deal with the en- 
vironment in which these skills are used. This is an 
important function of business education. We must face 
the fact that the “pure” generalists will take over unless 
we work continuously and experiment everlastingly to 
make our courses as adequate in meeting these needs as 
we possibly can. 
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Girls trained on Burroughs machines 
enjoy quicker placement, better jobs. 


American businesses need operators—need them Training aids available with these— 
badly—for the machines which they’re buying in and all other— Burroughs machines. 
ever-increasing numbers year after year. Clearly 

a seller’s job-market for the graduate with a _— 
knowledge of these easily mastered machines! 


Your school will find Burroughs machines are the 
last word in mechanical perfection, and economical 
operation. They are so easy to learn on, too... 
so easy to teach with! 


Get full information about Burroughs business 
machines and teaching aids. Mail this coupon, 


or phone any Burroughs office. Ten Key adding machine—easy- Sensimatic accounting machine 
“Burroughs” and “‘Sensimatic’’— Reg. 'TM’s. to-learn touch system! —fast, simple and accurate! 


BURROUGHS DIVISION 
BURROUGHS CORPORATION 

Detroit 32, Michigan 
Name 
Title 
School 
Address 
City 


Full Keyboard adding machine 
Calculators —quiet, easy operation —with course in shortcut 
promotes skill and accuracy! addition! 
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Small Classes May Stimulate Group Discussion 


George Hunsberger 
University of Arkansas 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 


ISING enrollments budget 

limitations have created critical 
instructional problems at the college 
and university level. This is especial- 
ly true in those areas where the com- 
paratively low per capita income se- 
riously limits the possibility of in- 
creased revenues to keep pace with 
progressively growing needs. 

The College of Business Adminis- 
tration of the University of Arkan- 
sas, faced with the dual problem of 
reducing instructional cost per stu- 
dent without at the same time lower- 
ing the quality of instruction, em- 
barked on an experimental program 
involving the three required courses 
on the freshman and sophomore 
levels. 

Instruction had hitherto been given 
in classes small enough to permit dis- 
cussion and participation on the part 
of the students with regular full- 
time faculty personnel in charge. The 
assumption had been that the student 
would learn more under these condi- 
tions than he would by sitting in 
large groups listening to lectures 
without the stimulation of active 
class participation. 
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The pressure of increased enroll- 
ment and the difficulty of procuring 
qualified teachers motivated a plan 
suggested by the Dean of the College 
to combine many sections into large 
lecture classes but at the same time 
to retain several of the small sections 
in each of the three courses. This 
plan, with a part of the students in 
regular small classes and another part 
in large lecture-with-discussion §sec- 
tions, seemed to lend itself nicely to 
an experiment in educational meth- 
ods which combined economy with 
an opportunity to compare the rela- 
tive efficiency of the two types of 
instruction. 

Since three different courses were 
involved it was decided to experiment 
further with somewhat different 
methods of organization for each 
course. A brief description of each 
type of organization follows. 


The Principles of Economics Course 


Approximately two-fifths of the 
students enrolled in the principles 
course were assigned to a large lec- 
ture-with-discussion type group. The 


Can the large class be so organized 
that the benefits will be somewhat 
similar to those of the small class? 


remainder received their instruction 
in the usual smaller classes which 
met three times each week under reg- 
ular full-time teachers. The students 
in the large section attended lectures 
twice a weck, and they were assigned 
to small discussion groups for the 
third class meeting. 

To overcome the possible deaden- 
ing effect of the lecture-type instruc- 
tion and to provide some positive 
incentive, the students were tested at 
regular intervals, and those in the 
highest one-fourth were not required 
to attend the discussion section. How- 
ever, if they did elect to attend, they 
were placed in a separate section 
where the discussions were conducted 
by the professor in charge. This was 
calculated to stimulate their more ad- 
vanced capabilities and to serve as a 
mark of recognition. 


The Freshman Courses 


The organization of the courses in 
Introduction to Business and in the 
Economic Development of the United 
States, offered on the freshman level, 
was modeled on much the same lines 
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as the Principles of Economics 
course. The main difference was that 
the incentive was largely of a nega- 
tive nature. Periodic examinations 
determined the standing of the stu- 
dents in the lecture sections. Those 
with grades of D or lower were as- 
signed to attend one additional class 
meeting per week in a small section 
led by a graduate student. 

The incentive to do good work 
was negative in character in the sense 
that the student presumably would 
strive to place himself in the higher 
ranks in order to avoid the extra 
class. An attempt was made, how- 
ever, to sell the idea on a constructive 
basis by pointing out the opportunity 
for improvement. In all three courses 
the same final examination was given 
to all students enrolled in the same 
course. 

Analysis and Conclusions 

It would be foolhardy to suppose 
that on the basis of one such experi- 
ence the evidence would produce con- 
clusive grounds for adequate com- 
parison of the relative effectiveness 
of the two types of instruction. It is 
hoped however that a description of 
the experiment and the results ob- 
tained might prove interesting to 
those who may be facing similar 
problems. In the opinion of this 
writer, sufficient evidence was gath- 
ered to justify at least some general 
observations concerning the two 
methods of instruction. 

The validity of a comparison of 
test results might well be questioned 
on the ground of a possible loading 
on one side or the other of students 
and/or teachers with superior abili- 
ties. However, since some 600 stu- 
dents were involved and since they 
were not enrolled on any selective 
basis, it can be assumed that there 
were no great differences in abilities 
as between those in lecture and dis- 
cussion sections. With reference to 
the teaching personnel, the rather 
large number of instructors repre- 
sented a fair cross section of ability 
and experience except that discussion 
leaders of the students in the lecture 
groups consisted mainly of graduate 
assistants with little or no previous 
teaching experience. This latter situ- 
ation would -however, probably be 
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normal in most cases where the lec- 
ture method is used. 

The results of the final examina- 
tions in the three courses presented 
a uniform pattern with no significant 
differences between the courses. 
There appeared to be little difference 
in the grades earned by students sub- 
jected to the two types of instruction 
with reference to mean, median and 
quartile averages. The only signifi- 
cant difference was to be observed in 
the proportionate numbers of very 
high and very low grades which ap- 
peared to favor the smaller classes. 
There were relatively more A grades 
and fewer F grades among these stu- 
dents than in the lecture groups. This 
of course could be mere coincidence. 
It seems to the writer, however, that 
it is probably typical of the weakness 
of the lecture method in the average 
situation and representative of the 
advantage of smaller class groups 
where discussion and explanation are 
possible in the regular class meetings. 
In other words, in the average large 
lecture situation, the better students 
are not afforded the stimulus of par- 
ticipation and the weaker and lazie, 
ones find it easier to rest their minds 
rather than apply them to the subject 
at hand. 

The advantage accruing to the 
small class was not great enough to 
indicate that the lecture method is 
unfeasible; its economy of teaching 
time may make it a necessity for 
many schools in the days to come. In 
those schools which are blessed with 
well qualified and inspiring lecturers, 
it can be quite as effective as the 
other method. Then, too, there is the 
possibility of making much more 
effective use of visual aids, panel 
discussions etc., to mitigate the mo- 
notony of the class lecture. 

On the other hand it seems to be 
true that, by and large, we have not 
made the most effective use of small 
classes. In most cases the teachers 
who like to lecture will do so regard- 
less of the size of the group. Lead- 
ing a class discussion and getting the 
participation of all students is a dif- 
ficult art and has to be cultivated. 
Unless it is, the small class method 
may well be a wasteful use of our 
available teaching resources. 


typewriter 
mystery 


This typewriter game was originated 
and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, spon- 
sor of the annual artistic typing con- 
tests. The object of the game is to 
construct a design on the typewriter by 
following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, insert paper in 
typewriter, space down 9 single spaces 
from the top, set side margins for a 71- 
space line and begin typing, line by line. 
Symbols: "5:"" means strike ":" (colon) 
five times; "3%" means strike "%" 
three times; etc. Keep shift lock de- 
pressed throughout entire typing. 


Line 
1—43:, 6%, 22: 
2—42:, 10%, 19: 
3—41:, 12%, 18: 
4—42:, 14%, 15: 
5—4%, 38:, 10%, 19: 
6—9%, 33:, 9%, 20: 
7—15%, 26:, 9%, 21: 
8—6:, 14%, 17:, 13%, 21: 
9—15:, 9:, 18%, 18: 
10—23:, 32%, 16: 
11—30:, 25%, 16: 
12—33:, 23%, 15: 
13—32:, 24%, 15: 
14—32:, 25%, 14: 
15—32:, 20%, 19: 
16—32:, 21%, 18: 
17—35:, 18%, 18: 
18—35:, 19%, 17: 
19—35:, 18%, 18: 
20—35:, 17%, 19: 
21—36:, 14%, 21: 
22—35:, 15%, 21: 
23—35:, 15%, 21: 
24—34:, 16%, 21: 
25—34:, 16%, 21: 
26—34:, 16%, 21: 
27—34:, 17%, 20: 
28—36:, 15%, 20: 
29-—36:, 16%, 19: 
30—37:, 16%, 18: 
31—38:, 16%, 17: 
32—38:, 17%, 16: 
33—36:, 19%, 16: 
34—31:, 25%, 15: 
35—27:, 29%, 15: 
36—20:, 25%, 1:, 10%, 15: 
37—18:, 24%, 6:, 9%, 14: 
38—19:, 15%, 15:, 8%, 14: 
39—20:, 6%, 24:, 7%, 14: 
40—21:, 5%, 25:, 6%, 14: 
41—21:, 7%, 24:, 6%, 13: 
42—24:, 3%, 26:, 6%, 12: 
43—54:, 6%, 11: 
44—57:, 6%, 8: 
45—58:, 13% 
46—58:, 12%, 1: 
47—59:, 9%, 3: 


The design constructed by following 
the above directions will be shown in 
the next issue of this magazine. 
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A senior in business administration and accounting at Kansas 
State College discusses a sales map with the sales and ac- 
counting manager for a manufacturing company. 


@ “With the great variety of opportunity in the accounting field, 


INTERNSHIP 
PROGRAM FOR 
PUBLIG 
ACCOUNT 


@® William J. Clark 
Kansas State College 
Manhattan, Kansas 


it is sometimes quite difficult for graduating seniors to make an 
intelligent decision about the specialization for which they are 


accounting internship pro- 

gram at Kansas State College is 
an experiment and was _ proposed 
originally by members of Alpha Kap- 
pa Psi, the professional business 
fraternity. 


Successful internship programs at 


other colleges were studied carefully 
prior to securing the cooperation of 
thirteen accounting firms in the 
Kansas- Missouri area. As the intern- 
ship is basically an educational pro- 
gram, the public accounting firms, 
in general, deemphasized the recruit- 
ment aspect. However, that phase of 
the plan could not be completely 
ignored. 

With the great variety of oppor- 
tunity in the accounting field, it is 
sometimes quite difficult for gradu- 
ating seniors to make an intelligent 
decision about the specialization for 
which they are best fitted and in 
which they would be happy. Through 
the internship program the internees 
are given a chance to see as many 
phases of public accounting work as 
is feasible in order to broaden their 
view of accounting in general and to 
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best fitted and in which they would be happy.” 


assist them in deciding whether or 
not they are interested in public ac- 
counting as a profession. 


The Program 


The program was limited by the 
number of firms willing to partici- 
pate. Fifteen senior accounting ma- 
jors who had met the basic require- 
ments, having had courses in auditing 
and tax accounting, together with 
adequate background courses, and 
who had been carefully screened by a 
faculty committee, were admitted to 
the internship. The screening process 
was based on grade averages in ac- 
counting and an evaluation of per- 
sonality. In only two cases were two 
students assigned to the same firm. 

In general group meetings the 
prospective internees were given in- 
formation about their respective 
firms and briefed on the type of work 
and conduct that was expected. It 
was agreed that salaries would be 
paid on a scale approximately $25 
per month below the regular starting 
salary for junior accountants in each 
cooperating firm. 


The six-week internship period 
began on December 26, 1956, and 
closed February 5, 1957. In order 
for the internees to be available on 
December 26, it was necessary for 
them to accelerate their first semes- 
ter’s work and to complete all exami- 
nations before the start of the Christ- 
mas vacation. 

After the completion of the intern- 
ship period, additional group meet- 
ings were held. Prospective internees 
for the following year were invited 
to these meetings and were able to 
share in the experiences of the men 
who had just returned. At these 
meetings the ones who were consid- 
ering the program for the following 
fall were instructed concerning the 
requirements; they were also en- 
couraged to enroll in courses in the 
department of business administra- 
tion to the greatest possible extent 
during the fall semester. 


Evaluation Reports 


Each internee was required to 
submit a report concerning, in a 
general way, his experience during 
the six weeks’ period, and to evalu- 
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ate the program from his personal 
viewpoint. This report served two 
main purposes: (1) It required the 
student to review his work and to 
evaluate it; and (2) it provided in- 
formation to the faculty for improve- 
ment of the program. 

Each firm was also asked to fill 
out a rating sheet for each internee. 


KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 
Department of Business Administration 


Internship in Public Accounting 
Internee Evaluation Sheet 


The supervising public accounting firm is re- 
quested to complete this form as an aid to the 
college and to the internee in evaluating the in- 
ternee's work. Place an X in the blank which indi- 
cates your appraisal] of each item. 


Good Fair Poor 

. Background of accounting the- 
ory. 

. Application 
niques. 

. Speed. 

. Accuracy. 

. Orderliness and 
work. 

. Memo and report writing. 

. Attitude toward supervisors. 

. 'nitiative. 

. Appearance. 

. Ability to get along with cli- 
ents. 

. Over all rating as prospective 
employee in your firm. 


of auditing tech- 


neatness of 


Other comments 


The program carried three semes- 
ter hours of credit, and the final 
grade was based on the student’s 
report and the firm’s rating sheets. 


The Results of the Program 


All internees reported that their 
experiences were pleasant and profit- 
able. The participating firms did 
everything they could to provide di- 
versified and worthwhile work sched- 
ules. Thirteen of the fifteen men 
were offered jobs by the companies 
with which they interned. 

The benefits derived by the men 
might be classified as follows: 

1. The opportunity to examine 
public accounting as a prospec- 
tive career. 

The opportunity to see and to 
compare various accounting sys- 
tems. 

The chance to observe the opera- 
tion of business offices and to 
become somewhat familiar with 
customary office routines. 

4. The over-all educational experi- 
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ence of “rubbing shoulders’ 
with business executives and 
office personnel. 

5. The chance to ease the transi- 
tion from student to employee. 


In general, the program appeared 
to be quite successful and worth- 
while, and it is anticipated that it 
will develop still further in the 
future. 


NEEDED INCREASE IN FAMILY INCOME 


By 1975, the average income of Ameri- 
can families, after payment of all taxes, 
should be at least $7,100, as compared with 
a present average disposable income of 
$5,300 per family, the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development has predicted. 

Entitled Economic Growth in the United 
States—Its Past and Future, the statement 
called for “unending vigilance” by both 
individuals and government to assure that 
the most is made of the nation’s growth- 
producing potentials. It stressed improve- 
ment of public education, continuous in- 
vestment in enterprise, increased private 
savings, mobility of both labor and capital, 
efficient management of business and of 
government, and rising foreign trade as 
among the essentials for growth. 


In the private sector of the economy 
“everything reasonable must be attempted 
to raise the level of business management ; 
to foster continuous investment in enter- 
prise and sufficient savings on the part of 
individuals to support it; to improve the 
education and widen the skills of the whole 
population; to enhance the mobility of 
labor and capital.” 

The committee declared “we must be 


more concerned than ever about two con- 
trolling matters: first, the need of attract- 


ing competent individuals into government 
service; and second, to broaden and clarify 
public understanding of governmental 
matters.” 

Continued growth is the more important 
today, the statment said, because of com- 
petition by the Communist block. 

The statement warned that the economic 
growth of a country does not proceed at 
a uniform rate and that the high average 
growth during the postwar period in this 
country “should not be taken as a trend.” 
During 1956 and 1957 advances were rela- 
tively small following large economic gains 
in 1955. Periodically economic growth has 
been interrupted by business recessions. 

Nevertheless, the report continued, “the 
high average growth rate of the past nine 
years” does “reinforce the view that there 
is nothing in the recent past to suggest any 
drop in the long-term rate below the past 
experience of 3 per cent a year in gross 
national product and 2 per cent in output- 
per-man-hour,” the two most reliable meas- 
ures of growth. 

If we maintain this rate, by 1975 the 
gross national product will exceed $725 
billion. The resulting increase in disposable 
family income would exceed the amount 
the average family now spends on food and 
clothing alone. 


By Merle W. Wood 


Abraham Lincoln High School™ _ 
Des Moines, Iowa 


"SECRETARY": 


secrefum 
meant 


a secret 


secretary's employer. 


We seldom think of a secretary as a person who is in a position of trust 
and confidence. Yet the very name of their position is based on the word 
"secret.'' Information which the secretary has, if it is made available to a 
competitor, can cause embarrassment and even financial loss to the 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
TEACHIN 
TYPEWRITIN 


@ Harry Jasinski 
P. J. Jacobs High School 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


@ “The end product of the typewriting course should 


be a student who can type effectively and set up 


problems on his own.” 


ONTRARY to popular thought, 

typewriting is not merely a drill 
subject consisting of learning to do a 
set of given operations in fixed 
habitual ways. Rather, typewriting 
skills are flexible, susceptible to 
change and improvement in speed, 
accuracy, and economy of motion. 
Even an expert typist would im- 
prove with the second typing of the 
same material. Since the typewriting 
skill must be an adjustable thing, 
the teacher must have the knowledge 
and ability to build skills that may 
constantly be improved. 

Beginning typewriting students 
have so many new things to learn 
that their responses are often con- 
fused. Psychologists term this type 
of blundering “‘initial diffused re- 
Sponse”.’ For instance, the learner, 
may use his throat muscles in saying 
a letter as he types it or he may make 
excess motions with the wrist, arm, 
shoulder, and even the torso muscles. 
Such excess motions must be relaxed 
away little by little. If the beginner 
would repeat these inefficient motions 
over and over, they would be devel- 
oped to a fixed-habit lever, which 
would hinder him in learning to type 
effectively. If the beginner is awk- 
ward at first in striking a key, he 
should try again in a slightly dif- 
ferent way. As he mixed trials and 
guesses, he should select the best 
method of striking the key. 
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If one accepts the flexibility of the 
skill subject, he can see why it is un- 
wise to insist on accuracy and cor- 
rect key stroking in the beginning 
of typewriting. The teacher should 
aid the student in discovering better 
ways of responding and he should 
praise the student when the latter is 
successful in attaining a correct re- 
sponse. 

Sheer repetition—aimlessly repeat- 
ing certain motions—is without value. 
The aim of any repetition drill should 
not be to do the same thitig again 
and again, but to try with each ef- 
fort to do it a little better by trying 
slight changes until the best pos- 
sible performance has been attained. 
Leslie* says, “Skills are niost eff- 
ciently learned through re-creation.” 
Re-creation occurs when the learn- 
er types a given word ten times, 
each time in a different context. 
Isolated word drills should be avoided 
and sentences substituted for isolated 
words, paragraphs substituted for 
sentences, and entire articles substi- 
tuted for paragraphs. 

Development of skill is much more 
effective if it is brought about by 
practice rather than in practical work. 
If a student has to worry about ac- 
curacy and the form of the finished 
product, he will undoubtedly use in- 
correct procedures to bé sure of 
correct results. 

The importance relaxation in 


the typewriting classroom cannot be 
underestimated. Flood* states, “Re- 
laxation is the counterpart of confi- 
dence and control.” Blackstone and 
Smitht and MacGregor’ place the 
responsibility for relaxation upon 
the typewriting teacher. Immediately 
upon the entrance of the students 
into the classroom, the teacher must 
create the proper atmosphere or much 
time may be lost. Calmness and 
friendliness on the part of the teacher 
rather than too much vim and vigor 
frequently bring the best results in a 
beginning class. Enthusiasm is es- 
sential, but bounciness should be eli- 
minated. The typewriting teacher 
should avoid prowling around the 
room, turning up at elbows unexpect- 
edly and breathing down unsuspect- 
ing necks. He should do much of 
his observing from the front of the 
room and this should be performed 
as unobtrusively as possible. 

Blackstone and Smith suggest that 
the students be asked to relax com- 
pletely after each stroke, or between 
words, or after each line in the begin- 
ning. The body should be as loose 
as possible with the fewest possible 
number of muscles in action for the 
actual typing. Students should learn 
to alternate periods of intense activity 
with periods of relaxation. The peri- 
ods of activity should gradually be 
lengthened. 

“". . a student learns better and 
faster if he is interested in his work, 
if he enjoys it, and if he knows what 
degree of progress he is making.”? 
The student must have a goal to- 
ward which to strive and that goal 
must be fairly simple and not too 
difficult to attain. The student must 
know why he is performing a drill 
and how he is supposed to benefit 
from it. However, constantly stress- 
ing goals can be a trouble spot in the 
attainment of relaxation. Blackstone 
and Smith suggest that short-term 
goals be used so that the students 
gain a feeling of success. MacGregor 
feels that goals are best obtained 
when such goals are of a singular 
rather than a dual nature, viz. one 
shouldn’t confuse the drive for speed 
with the drive for accuracy. Each is 
an end-product in itself and must be 
taught individually. One should single 
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out the particular factor for which 
he is striving and select the drills 
and materials to be used. When the 
goal has been accomplished, then, and 
only then, should one proceed to the 
next point. Clevenger? feels that the 
student should know what goals— 
speed or accuracy—are expected 
from him each class period while 
Flood*® feels that one should avoid 
daily talk about end - of - course re- 
quirements and should list the pres- 
ent requirements only when students 
inquire about them. 

A friendly student-teacher relation- 
ship is helpful in building relaxation. 
Encouragement and the building of 
morale is so important to the begin- 
ner that the teacher should find 
something to comment about each 
student from time to time. A student- 
teacher conference may do much to 
correct various situations such as the 
student with the “I don’t care” 
attitude. 

Clevenger feels that students need 
teacher direction throughout the 
class period to avoid wasteful motions 
but Blackstone and Smith feel that 
students will come to lean upon the 
teacher if detailed directions for each 
exercise are given. Rather, students 
should be taught to solve their own 
problems of arrangement. Steps for a 
student to follow in solving prob- 
lems are :* 

1. The challenge to try to do the 
things that need to be done. 

2. Define the problem and break 
the situation up into its elements. 

3. Secure a set of facts and ideas 
that might provide a solution from 
his past experience and _ learning. 

4. Select the ideas which will best 
solve the problem. 

5. The correct solution will give 
the student a great deal of satisfac- 
tion from having solved the problem, 
and since he solved it himself, he is 
more likely to remember the solution 
than if the latter had been given to 
him by the teacher. 

In addition to allowing students 
to solve their own problems, the 
teacher should explain the correct 
procedures and let students experi- 
ment as to why each procedure is 
correct (for instance, one should 
illustrate the energy saved by setting 
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the ribbon control lever on black 
rather than on red and ask how the 
bottom of the ribbon could be uti- 
lized). 

Price® gives the basic rules of 
skill psychology with several ques- 
tions illustrating how the rules may 
be utilized. The common rules of 
skill psychology which help learning 
are: 

a. Good classroom conditions and 
atmosphere. 

b. Students knowing whether they 
are progressing and why and what 
helps or retards their progress. 

c. Students knowing the purpose 
of each moment’s effort—what to do, 
and why, and how. 

d. Success—it accelerates effort 
and achievement. 

e. Students knowing how a skill 
is used on the job and practicing it 
exactly the way it will be used. 

f. Providing for individual dif- 
ferences by using a variety of teach- 
ing methods and procedures, and 
judging success by flexible standards 
and as much by extent of progress as 
by actual achievement. 

g. Purposeful practice for specific 
improvement. 

h. Guide students in doing things 
the right way and avoid wasteful 
trial-and-error experiences. 

i. Use short, not long, periods of 
intensive practice; spread practice 
over several days. 

j. Imitation of good performance 
by teacher demonstration. 

k. Emphasis on the positive, not 
negative, approach. 

l. Learning in context, not in 
isolation, for retention is better when 
learning is related. 


Check List for the Teacher 
Following is a partial list of ques- 
tions which Price prepared for the 
skill subject teacher to ask himself. 
The desirable response is given for 
each and the letter indicates which 
of the common rules of skill psychol- 
ogy applies to the learning procedure. 
1. Did you use a typing demon- 
stration stand? Yes (d) 
2. Did any students use error- 
analysis charts? No (k) 
3. Did you use a stop watch fre- 
quently ? Yes (b) 
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4. Did you reprimand any stu- 
dents for poor work? No (k) 

5. Did you encourage students to 
evaluate their work? Yes (b) 

6. Did you stimulate a_ hearty 
laugh in each class? Yes (a) 

7. Did you give some “office 
type” work in your advanced class? 
Yes (e) 

8. Did you in each class make 
some comment that related the day’s 
work to office performance’ Yes (e) 

9. Were you thrilled with any 
student’s progress to the extent of 
stopping at his desk to mention it 
to him? Yes (d) 

10. Think. Do you search constant- 
ly for a one-best way to conduct each 
class? No (f) 

11. Did you encourage your typing 
beginners to type some of their own 
personal work outside of class? 
No (h) 

12. Did you present new learnings 
in context, so that students knew 
when and how to use them? Yes (1) 


Conclusion 

Typewriting is a_ flexible skill, 
susceptible to constant change and 
improvement. It is best taught when 
the classroom attitude is one of re- 
laxation and friendliness which in- 
spires confidence and control within 
the students. The students should 
know what they are expected to do 
each day but should not be bothered 
with end-of-the-course requirements 
as the latter tends to build tension. 
The end product of the typewriting 
course should be a student who can 
type effectively and set up problems 
on his own. 
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Katherine Cleven 
Chaffey College 
Ontario, California 


Editor’s Note: Mrs. Cleven was a 
teacher at San Bernardino (Califor- 
nia) High School when this article 
was written. 


T SAN BERNARDINO High 

School business seniors are en- 
couraged to take a “finishing course” 
entitled Employment Practices. A 
one-semester course (1) reviews 
fundamentals in which beginning 
workers are found weak on employ- 
ment entrance examinations—math, 
filing, spelling, and vocabulary, and 
(2) emphasizes development of the 
attitudes and traits which enable 
business graduates to hold and ad- 
vance on their jobs. 


Need for the Course 


The need for such a course was 
brought home when the personnel 
director of the San Bernardino City 
Schools called the business teachers 
of the two senior high schools to task 
because many of our high school 
graduates were not able to pass the 
City Schools’ employment entrance 
tests. As the business teachers at- 
tempted to justify their position in 
relation to this jarring bit of infor- 
mation, it became apparent that our 
graduates did not have all the quali- 
ties we had hoped they would dem- 
onstrate to our business community. 
Skills were good. Math and English 
fundamentals were not. 
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YOUR 


VALUES FOR 


SENIORS 


“Intensive review could prepare business seniors to 
pass initial employment tests! Could we also develop 
the attitudes and personality traits that employers are 
imploring us to consider?” 


The annual follow-up studies of 
secretarial training graduates had 
indicated for some time that these 
former students needed help in spell- 
ing, a unit on telephone techniques, 
a study of personal relations with 
business associates and fellow work- 
ers, and classroom consideration of 
the attitudes and personality traits 
which distinguish successful em- 
ployees. Recent studies in industry 
and graduate research place the blame 
for unsuccessful adjustment to job 
situations on unfavorable personality 
traits and attitudes. 

Our personnel director had made 
us aware of the most glaring discrep- 
ancy—failure of the students to pass 
employment entrance tests. Boning 
sessions in math, filing, spelling, and 
vocabulary were given the students 
scheduled for the next City Schools’ 
Employment Examination imme- 
diately preceding the examination. 
These sessions were short, intensive 
daily drills, one hour in length and 
about one week in duration for math, 
spelling and hyphenation, and filing. 
Vocabulary development devices 
were discussed for two days. Every 
“boned” student passed the examina- 
tion. 

Intensive review could prepare 
business seniors to pass initial em- 
ployment tests! Could we also de- 
velop the attitudes and personality 
traits that employers were imploring 
us to consider ? 


Development of Course Content 


The business arithmetic teacher, 
department chairman, one typing 
teacher (also a counselor), and the 
advanced secretarial training teacher 
who had conducted the boning ses- 
sions decided to attempt to develop 
—and to promote through the maze 
of curriculum adoption—a one-se- 
mester course for business seniors 
that would review fundamentals just 
before tests were to be given. It was 
planned to call in Federal, state and 
local testing bureaus to examine the 
students as part of the class and to © 
devote the remainder of the class 
time to the development of construc- 
tive attitudes and good business per- 
sonalities. The final objective of the 
course would be placement of every 
student on the job for which she was 
best suited. This final activity was 
recognized as an ideal, but one which 
would keep the course pointed toward 
its basic objective—successful busi- 
ness employment for San Bernardino 
High School business graduates. 


Class Atmosphere 


Throughout the discussions from 
which the course developed, the 
teachers insisted that the course was 
to be handled on a group-discussion 
basis in an informal atmosphere. It 
must not be a textbook course, could 
not be, in fact. The students them- 
selves were to make the major con- 
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tribution. Development of student 
leadership and participation was con- 
sidered one of the most valuable 
learning experiences which the class 
could create. 

Skills Units—Math, Filing, Spelling, 

and Vocabulary 

The entire 18 weeks of the course 
was blocked out on a master sched- 
ule. Skill units in math and _ filing 
were to be spaced so that the students 
would not be bored by extended work 
on what they considered a dull as- 
pect of the program. Spelling was to 
be handled one day per week, using 
How to Spell It published by Rem- 
ington Rand, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York (distrib- 
uted free in classroom quantities) as 
basic material. How to Spell It lists 
the most commonly misspelled words 
taken from actual business corres- 
pondence. Each student would retain 
her booklet for reference on the job. 
The NOMA spelling tests were ad- 
ministered. Vocabulary was to be 
handled on a daily basis. Students 
weuld be introduced to the paper- 
back book, New Ways to Greater 
Word Power (25c), which is avail- 
able in newsstands throughout the 
city. Reader's Digest, “It Pays To 
Increase Your Word Power,” would 
be used in class on a competitive 


* basis. (The school library subscribes 


to the Digest in classroom quanti- 
ties.) Then each student would be 
asked to introduce a common but un- 
familiar word and its meaning to the 
class on an assigned day. In a class 
of 30, each student would make ap- 
proximately three contributions. This 
would take about 3 to 5 minutes per 
day. Students would give special con- 
sideration to challenging words en- 
countered in their daily reading or 
school work. 

The basic text material for filing 
was taken from pages 354-399 of 
Applied Secretarial Practice, by John 
Robert Gregg and _ published by 
Gregg Publishing Division. Practice 
sets for filing experience would be 
borrowed from the office practice 
class for application of principles. 
This unit was assigned about two 
weeks of class time. 

New Apflied Mathematics by Las- 
ley & Mudd, published by Prentice- 
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Hall, Inc., was selected for the math 
section because these books were 
available in the business department. 
Pages 1-56 cover the math principles 
in which the students were found to 
be lacking on employment entrance 
tests. 

The math and filing units were 
blocked in on the master schedule 
first. Each was allowed two weeks 
of class time. (Filing is usually cov- 
ered in this length of time; math 
often runs over to three weeks.) The 
remaining class time was devoted to 
development of attitudes and person- 
ality, with special units covering: 
telephone techniques ; voice improve- 
ment (with tape recorder) ; conver- 
sation and public speaking; applica- 
tion techniques; group testing by 
Federal, state and local agencies ; and 
grooming. 


First Week—Introductory Unit 


The first week of class time was de- 
voted to developing the class atmos- 
phere considered so essential to di- 
rected progress. The Dale Carnegie 
technique of having each individual 
introduce herself—only girls enroll in 
the secretarial science class—and tell 
a little about herself that would inter- 
est the class was employed. As each 
student introduced herself, the mem- 
bers of the class used the memory 
techniques (again Dale Carnegie) to 
remember her name and her distin- 
guishing features and qualities. Dur- 
ing this first week, and at every pos- 
sible opportunity thereafter, all desks 
in the room were arranged in a circle ; 
and the students and teacher partici- 
pated in “round” discussions. Each 
student wrote an autobiography dur- 
ing the first week. Originality and 
interesting treatment of the facts 
were encouraged in these autobiog- 
raphies. (Some of the autobiogra- 
phies, with accompanying  photo- 
graphs illustrating certain sections, 
were a real joy for the teacher to 
evaluate.) As soon as possible each 
student was given a file folder and 
label. The folders were labeled by 
the students with their names and 
filed in the file cabinet in their class- 
room. At this time the teacher ex- 
plained that everything which de- 
veloped from the class would be filed 


in the individual’s folder, indexed on 
the inside cover, and evaluated for 
establishment of grades. Emphasis 
would be placed on evaluation of 
progress of each student for estab- 
lishing grades. Actually this class 
could benefit beautifully if it were 
possible to avoid assigning grades. 
This was explained to the class. 


Determination of Achievement Level 
in Fundamental Skills 


Early in the course the California 
Achievement Test was administered 
to determine the level of achievement 
in math, reading, and language usage. 
Interpretation of the results was 
made to the students. Each student 
then wrote an analysis of her indi- 
vidual accomplishment as determined 
by the test, and then wrote an evalu- 
ation of the significance of this per- 
sonal level of achievement as related 
to her post-school career. (If eco- 
nomically possible, it is desirable to 
administer another form of this same 
test at the end of the course to de- 
termine improvement. ) 


Text Materials for Personality Units 


A classroom set of Fitting Your- 
self for Business, by Elizabeth Gregg 
MacGibbon, published by Gregg 
Publishing Division, was provided 
for this class. This is an especially 
well-done book, and classroom inter- 
est has enabled the teacher to cover 
it fairly thoroughly in a short period 
of time. 

_Each student is asked to purchase 
How to Win Friends and Influence 
People in the paperback edition 
(25c). The first four parts, pages 
1-203, are excellent and are covered 
by class discussions, panels and case 
histories. The Dale Carnegie lecturer 
for the district of Southern Califor- 
nia, culminates this activity with an 
excellent presentation in which he 
draws the members of the class into 
participation. 


Speakers and Audio-Visual Aids 


Every Wednesday of the entire 18 
weeks is reserved either for speakers 
from the business community or for 
audio-visual aids (movies and film- 
strips). Enthusiastic cooperation on 
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the part of businessmen from the 
community offers a varied selection 
of personnel directors, telephone 
company public relations personnel, 
cosmeticians, fashion consultants, di- 
rectors of modeling and charm 
schools, union officials, management 
representatives, U. S. Employment 
Service personnel, hair stylists, So- 
cial Security Administration repre- 
sentatives, Federal Civil Service per- 
sonnel, and unlimited sources which 
we have hardly tapped. These busi- 
ness people are the most ardent sup- 
porters of the course. They encour- 
age us constantly to “push” the 
course in our educational circles, 
general and business education. 

Grooming and personality 
velopment movies and filmstrips are 
available (at no rental fee) from 
most of the major cosmetic compa- 
nies, dress designers (through the 
local department store), and other 
sources listed in audio-visual cata- 
logs. 

The booklet, Free and Inexpensive 
Learning Materials, is an absolute 
gem for bulletin board materials, 
free booklets on everything (in class- 
room quantities), teaching units, etc. 
This can be purchased from George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville 5, Tennessee, for $1. At last 
count, the bibliography for Employ- 
ment Practices numbered over 150 
sources, obtained primarily from this 
one-dollar booklet. 


de- 


Science Research Associates, 57 
West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, 
Illinois, publishes inexpensive book- 
lets covering all facets of personality 
development, personal problems, etc., 
in a manner that is particularly ap- 
pealing to teenagers. Three copies 
each of a varied selection of these 
booklets were purchased, displayed 
in the classroom, mentioned in dis- 
cussions, and checked out to the stu- 
dents. They have received such wide 
circulation that our frayed library 
is desperately in need of restocking. 

Multiplication flash cards (the 
elementary - level teaching device) 
were purchased from a local depart- 
ment store for $1.50. A volunteer 
student flashed these cards; the class 
chose the five students fastest in re- 
sponse; and these five leaders chose 
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their groups for math review. All 
during the math section, as the stu- 
dents enter the room, their leaders 
have groups form circles of five to 
six (groups and leaders remain the 
same for the entire math unit) ; lead- 
ers distribute books and preview the 
day’s activity. Students are encour- 
aged to aid each other, and the leader 
is responsible for assuring complete 
understanding of each principle by 
every member in his group. Each 
group is a unit competing against 
the four other groups in the room in 
completing correctly all the exercises 
illustrating each principle. Board 
demonstrations by capable students 
in handling fractions, decimals, per- 
centage, and other principles are em- 
ployed. Of all the activities developed 
by the class, this is one of the most 
amazing learning environments 


which evolved. The leaders “lead,” 
and the groups cooperate beautifully. 


Development of Favorable 
Personality Traits 

Self-analysis is the keynote of the 
personality, grooming, and attitude 
sections of the course. “Know your- 
self!’ Peer evaluation is used several 
times during the course. The student 
compares this evaluation (written by 
fellow students—unsigned, screened 
by the teacher, and presented to the 
student evaluated) with her opinion 
of herself. The Jones Personality 
Index is circulated by the student to 
three of her teachers, and this is also 
compared with her self-analysis. 
Early in the course personality prob- 
lems are discussed. Business Be- 
havior, How to Improve Your Per- 
sonality, and other personality and 
psychology books are used for source 
material. When the atmosphere is 
“ripe,” each student chooses what 
she considers her greatest personal- 
ity problem. She writes an analysis 
of this problem. The teacher evalu- 
ates the problem and makes sugges- 
tions if the direction of the problem 
seems inappropriate or if the prob- 
lem is too limited. When the student 
and the teacher have defined the 
problem, each student outlines in 
writing her “plan of attack.” Every 
three weeks a progress report is 
made by the student, detailing prog- 
ress, false starts, and difficulties of 


the program. In conclusion she pro- 
jects her progress program for the 
next three weeks. 


A unit on the value, philosophy, 
and responsibilities of unions is de- 
veloped around speakers from local 
unions and local management. Es- 
pecially stressed is the responsibility 
of the individual to understand his 
union; to participate actively in its 
meetings, committees, and program; 
and to develop a union which under- 
stands its responsibilities to its pro- 
fession as well as it understands its 
“union rights.” This is especially 
valuable with unions making their 
present major bid for organizing the 
office worker. 


Student Evaluation of the Course 


During the final week, students are 
given an evaluation sheet which de- 
tails all the activities of the course. 
Each student is encouraged to evalu- 
ate the course in as great detail and 
as honestly as she can. These evalu- 
ations are not signed by the students. 
The teacher studies these evaluations 
carefully, and the course is redesigned 
each semester to incorporate the con- 
tributions of the students. 


Continuous Planning and Revision 


Two teachers are presently teach- 
ing the course. These teachers meet 
every Monday afternoon and discuss 
progress and plans at length. From 
these meetings the course receives 
its design. As a result of this con- 
stant evaluation, Employment Prac- 
tices evolves as the dynamic answer 
to two of our basic business educa- 
tion problems—review of fundamen- 
tals and development of constructive 
business attitudes. 

We are in the sixth semester of 
this course. We are well pleased 
with its direction and its results. The 
students feel it has real value. Busi- 
nessmen commend it. Our school 
administration points to it with gen- 
uine pride, often using it as a 
demonstration of the school’s desire 
to cement relations with the com- 
munity. If you are interested, we 
shall be happy to send you a skeleton 
outline of the course of study. 
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HELPS SOLVE 3 OF YOUR 
BIGGEST FIGURE WORK PROBLEMS! 


In school systems, in business offices, Master- Write for these free Underwood booklets: 
Touch speeds figure work with the world’s simplest | @ Methods of Planning for Office Procedures 
number-printing keyboard. Why not learn more @ 10-Key Instruction Manual 

about Master-Touch in the classroom and office? @ Bookkeeping Machine Instruction Manual 


\ masters your paperwork 


> 


“like wearing magic gloves!” ... 
underwood 
Adding & Accounting # 
KG 
| 


For free booklets, write: 
Dr. Earl G. Nicks, Mgr. 


Underwood Corporation 
One Park Avenue 

New York 16, N. Yue 
Attention Dept. C 


Business Education Div. 


@ ADDING-SUBTRACTING 
with a low priced phone-size model 


New, sturdy, all-electric Under- 
wood Add-Mate weighs only 714 
Ibs. Gives you big machine re- 
sults. Adds, subtracts, multiplies, 
totals, sub-totals. $168.50 plus 
tax. Buy it for $9.26 a month. 


Carrying case optional. 


@ POSTING ACCOUNTS 


New Underwood Post-Master 
— ideal low cost posting ma- 
chine. Posts, balances, proves 
ledger and statement in a sin- 
gle line entry. Bookkeepers like 
its swift, error-free operation. 
You may buy a Post-Master 


Saves all the time it takes to: 
® foot and balance each indivi- 
dual account. 


© locate and correct trial bal- 
ance errors. 


© put the detail on — and bal- 


on easy monthly terms. 


Multi-total General Accounting 
Machinecan be programmed for 
many jobs. For payrolls, it has 
automatic consecutive check 


numbering, automatic check. 


protection, automatic computa- 
tion of all necessary year to 
date figures, automatic storage 


© GENERAL ACCOUNTING 


ance statements. 


of all necessary totals, auto- 
matic proof of all balances. 
Handles accounts receivable, ac- 
counts payable, stock records, 
statistical records and reports, 
general ledger records, budget- 
ary records — any job requiring 
multiple totals and balances. 
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EARLIEST ACCOUNTS were inscribed on clay tablets 
with sharp stylus. Babylonian record of 2200 B.C. 
shows the first measurements of fields and estates. 


VERY 3.6 seconds of the working 

day, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company writes a bill of sale, every 
18 seconds a purchase order. This 
adds up to millions of transactions 
every year, each setting in motion a 
chain of paperwork essential to the 
efficient and economical operation of 
the company. 

Each sales slip bears on produc- 
tion, pricing, market analysis, ship- 
ping, earnings and many other oper- 
ating factors. Each purchase order 


facts and figures are the foundation 
on which management builds _ its 
plans. Without such information, 
compiled accurately and communi- 
cated quickly, no business concern 
can know if it is running at a profit, 
if its inventories are high or low, or 
if its facilities should be expanded. 

In early days, business dealings 
were simple and record keeping un- 
complicated. But the scope of modern 
business requires a highly coordi- 
nated and integrated effort. 


what business 
thinks and says 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Today the range and scope of precision accounting 
has mushroomed with the complexity of industry. 


Bookkeeping has existed, in some 
form, since Babylonian scribes 
scratched crude records on slabs of 
clay 4000 years ago. In those days, 
and until the Industrial Revolution 
spawned vast changes, the scale of 
business involved little accounting. 

But the swing from stay-at-home, 
piece-work labor to the factories and 
machines of the 19th century added 
new responsibilities for the book- 
keeper. This business specialist be- 
came indispensable for operating a 


bears on inventory, production sched- 
uling, wholesale price indexes, unit 
cost and other factors. All these data 
must be compiled, and evaluated for 
critical operations decisions 
throughout the company. 
Furthermore, up - to - the - minute 


HAND LEDGER VS. TAPE: One reel of magnetic tape, 
held by Du Pont accountant, can store as much data a i: 
for computer as 1000 pages from 1810 ledger. 
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a ULTRA-MODERN TOOLS, represented by new electronic unit at Du Pont's 
Wilmington offices, help accounting keep pace with spiraling needs of 
business. Automatic printer (left) records computations at 150 lines per 
minute. Magnetic core "memory" (left background) holds 40,000 char- 
acters. Computer does 504,000 additions or 75,000 multiplications per 
minute, controlled from console (foreground). Three to four men operate 
machine, but months are required to set up its complex tasks. 
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DOUBLE ENTRY bookkeeping (debit- 
credit system of today) was introduced in 
1494 by Pacioli, Italian mathematician. 


successful enterprise. Only with ac- 
curate records could a businessman 
know if, and how, he was making a 
reasonable profit. 

Today the range and scope of pre- 
cision accounting has mushroomed 
with the complexity of industry. 
Record-keeping includes all aspects 
‘of business from costs, sales, and 
inventories to studies on establishing 
a price for a new product. 

To meet the demands of a competi- 
tive market, Du Pont must have a 


H ona Die Dich rewhlch Lefehert 
COMMERCIAL HOUSE of the Middle Ages placed bookkeeper in center of business activity 
where he was counterpart of today's office manager. Growth of trade gave bookkeeping new 
importance. From Middle Ages on, accounts were kept in huge handwritten ledgers. 


highly efficient organization. Its op- 
erations, though diversified, must be 
so well coordinated and reported that 
management at all levels can make 
needed decisions without delay, as- 
sured that complete and accurate fig- 
ures are at hand. 

Compiling and analyzing this mass 
of data requires 3200 accounting and 
bookkeeping specialists in Wilming- 
ton, plus hundreds more at various 
plants. Their important work re- 
moves routine operations from man- 


agement concern, freeing those at the 
top to deal only with exceptional sit- 
uations. This concept of “manage- 
ment by exception” enables manage- 
ment to apply more attention to the 
vexing problems of business and 
leave normal routine to a skilled staff 
—carefully trained and effectively 
supervised, and aided mechanically 
by the latest computing equipment. 
Reprinted with permission from Better 


Living, the Du Pont Employee Magazine, 
November-December, 1957. 
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VOCATIONAL 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 
SWITZERLAND 


Emmy Stapfer 


Tochterschule der Stadt 


(Girls College of the Town of Zurich) 


Zurich, Switzerland 


“In order to be received, the girls 
have to pass successfully a rather 
severe examination, in which they 
are tested in German and French, as 


well as in arithmetic.” 


Editor’s Note: On a visit to the 
Tochterschule in Zurich, Switzer- 
land, the New York University group 
was given an excellent summary of 
the teaching of shorthand and type- 
writing in this splendid vocational 
school, by a practicing teacher. Miss 
Stapfer also answered many ques- 
tions of the group and displayed some 
of the work of her students. 

Following is the exact statement 
of Miss Stapfer. A few lines of the 
shorthand she mentions are also 
shown. 


HEN entering this commercial 

school, [a girls’ school] the stu- 
dents are at the beginning of the 
tenth of their school years. They are 
15 years old. In order to be received, 
the girls have to pass successfully a 
rather severe examination, in which 


they are tested in German and 
French, as well as in arithmetic. The 
total number of classes which the 
students have each week varies from 
32 to 38. For home work there must 
be counted another 6 to 10 hours. So, 
there is very hard work to be done. 

The proportion of typewriting les- 
sons is as follows: 


Ist year 3 lessons a week 

2nd year 2 lessons a week 

3rd year 1% lessons a week 
(each lesson takes 45 minutes) 


In the first year, touch typewriting 
is taught. This method was first cre- 
ated in America, then adopted in 
Germany, and about 35 to 40 years 
ago it was adopted also in our 
country. 

In the second and third classes we 
continue speed training, and part of 
the lessons are reserved for display 
work, documents, tabulation and 
duplicating. 

The exercises for speed training 
consist chiefly of repetitive sentence 
tests lasting 5 minutes, and in 10- 
minute continuous line-by-line copy- 
ing tests. The display work (1 mean 
the letters and documents) however, 
are always to be written either from 
shorthand or from dictaphone. 

It is quite understood that all these 
exercises are not only done in Ger- 
man, but also in French in the second 
class; and in German, French and 
English in the third class. 

At the end of the three years, the 
girls must reach a minimum speed 
of 180 typing strokes a minute. Most 
of them reach, however, a speed vary- 
ing between 200 and 230 strokes, 
with a minimum of errors. 


Stenography 
As regards shorthand, we have the 
following lessons at our disposal: 


2 lessons a week 


” ” ” 


Ist year 
2nd year 214 
3rd year 3 


” ” ” 


In the first year pupils learn the 
shorthand system in their mother- 
tongue ; in the second class we include 
the adaption to French; and, in the 
‘3rd class, we complete German and 
French with the English adaptation. 

The system we study is named 
Stolze-Schrey. It was created in 
eighteen hundred and_ninety-seven 
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Business Letters 
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by German and Swiss shorthand 
teachers (see illustration). It is 
especially suitable for adaptation to 
different languages. 
The speeds which the students 
reach at the end of the third class are: 
about 130 words a minute in German 


” 120 ” ” ” ” French 
” English 


Business Skill Teachers 


As to the education of typewriting 
and shorthand teachers it is necessary 
in the first place to attend 13 school 
years, and to finish them with the 
matriculation examination. After- 
wards must be added a stay of about 
two years in France and England, 
to improve the knowledge of foreign 
languages. If possible, one or two 
years of business practice are also 
to be added. Afterwards special 
studies are started. 

As there is only a very small 
number of candidates in Switzerland, 
the respective courses must be run on 
the basis of so-called correspondence 
courses. Students receive the tasks 
sent to their homes and in a certain 
time they must return their work 
which is corrected by a competent 
staff of teachers. These studies last 
at least two years for shorthand 
teachers, and one year for typewriting 
teachers—in all three years, when 
working about ten hours a_ week. 
After students have succeeded in 
getting their teaching diplomas, they 
will be at least 25 years old. The 
salary paid by a commercial school 
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will then be about fifteen to seventeen 
thousand Swiss francs a year (ap- 
proximately $3750 to $4000). 


Note: At the conclusion of her 
talk, Miss Stapfer was detained 
while questions were asked about 
such things as standard words, the 
teaching of office practice, equipment, 
and the complications arising from 
teaching stenography and transcrip- 
tion in so many languages. Miss 
Stapfer convinced the group that, 
although figured differently, the 


Swiss standard word in typewriting 
and shorthand resembles the standard 
word in the United States. She also 
told us that the American typewriters 
were very popular. In her own class- 
room sixty of ninety machines were 
American in make with no electric 
machines available for instruction. 

Office practice differs from office 
practice in the United States in the 
opportunity for direct experience with 
various machines. Machine instruc- 
tion for the most part is given through 
demonstration. Very few machines 
other than typewriters will be found 
in the office practice room. 

Most of the teachers from the 
United States were quite sure that 
teaching shogthand, transcription, and 
composition in more than one lan- 
guage would present very great dif- 
ficulties. Apparently, however, the 
European student is prepared for 
the fact that he must be able to write 
—and for the commercial student 
this means take dictation—in more 
than one language. If he can also 
achieve a conversational skill, he is 
much more useful as an employee. 

The conference at the vocational 
school in Switzerland was very inter- 
esting and it was a privilege to talk 
with so professional a teacher. 


LIBRARIANS PLEASE NOTE... 


The first twelve volumes of the JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION are available on 
Microcards. The file may be obtained from J. S. Canner & Company, Inc., 46 Millmont Street, 
Boston 19, Massachusetts, for $27.40 and single volumes may be obtained separately. 

Back copies in Volumes 13 (September, 1937 through June, 1938) through present Volume 33 
(October, 1957 through May, 1958) are available and may be obtained for 50c a copy by 
writing to the JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, 


Pennsylvania. 


Volumes 29, 30, 31 and 32 (October, 1953 through May, 1957) of the JOURNAL are avail- 
able to libraries in microfilm form. Order from University Microfilms, 313 North First Street, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. The charge is $1.60 per volume. The microfilm edition of the present 
volume (October, 1957 through May, 1958) will be available’ at the end of this school year 


and the charge for this volume will be $1.60. 


THE ANSWER'S IN 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JOURNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Many of our readers have heard this question: 


How much experimenting have you done with 
the tape recorder in your stenography class? 


Turn to the last page of this magazine and read what Mrs. Pollack has 
to say about the tape recorder as a motivation device for shorthand. 
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Paul V. West's Better Handwriting pub- 
lished by Barnes and Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. ($1.00), is a 
well-written handbook designed to help the 
individual analyze and improve his own 
penmanship. Anyone who reads the booklet 
carefully should, with concentration and 
intelligent practice, be able to see improve- 
ment in his writing skill within a short 
time. 

Users of the handbook will be interested 
to see that the author recognizes many 
possible slants in penmanship and explains 
that uniform slant, well-spaced letters and 
words, and free movement e@nduce legible 
and speedy penmanship, 

Teachers, interested in improving the 
handwriting of their students, and students 
interested in improving their own writing 
will find this book helpful. 


The National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, 100 W. 3lst Street, New York 1, 
New York offers a series of Action Guides 
#1-#5 titled Careers in Retailing. The 
cost is $.25 each or $1 for a set of five. 
The titles are: 

Guide #1, How to Organize a Careers 
in Retailing Program in Your Community ; 
Guide #2, How to Organize a Careers in 
Retailing Speakers’ Bureau; Guide #3, 
How to Organize a Distributive Educa- 
tion Program; Guide #4, How to Set Up 
Liaison With Guidance Counselors; Guide 
#5, Bibliography. 

Most of the materials are written for 
the retailer and the guides have been sent 


to retailing associations throughout the 
country. The high school and college 


teacher, however, can also benefit from 
examination of these materials. The teacher 
may be the person who will provide the 
stimulus necessary to get a Careers in 


Retailing Program started in his own 
community. 

For fifty cents, you may secure a 
mimeographed booklet of Free and In- 


expensive Teaching Materials dated Febru- 
ary, 1958. This is a project of Phi Chapter 
of Delta Pi Epsilon, University of 
Minnesota. Copies are available from Miss 
Helen Mary Gould, University High 
School, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis 14, Minnesota. Numerous titles and 
addresses are supplied in this 28-page 
booklet. 


The time-consuming backspacing, count- 
ing, and arithmetic have been eliminated 
from centering copy horizontally on the 
typing page by use of the Stenographic 
Centering Scale. This plastic seale, selling 
individually at $1, will provide the precise 
centering point for setting up titles on 
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either pica, elite or variable-spacing type- 
writers. Instructions are simple: 

Place the Stenegraphic Centering Scale 
with line marked “1” under middle of first 
character on typed copy you wish to center. 
Read the large number on line of Scale 
under the middle of last letter of copy, 
and place the typewriter carriage at this 
space to begin typing. 

Quantity prices are available. Write to 
Stenographic Centering Scales, 1511 North 
Algona, Dubuque, Iowa. 


You can get Shea‘ier’s Handbook for 


Secretaries in quantities from W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort Madison, 
lowa. 


Single copies free of Methods of Teach- 
ing General Business, No. G10A, 1957, may 
be obtained from your nearest South- 
Western Publishing Company office. 


You can get an illustrated cartoon book- 
let, Greetings and Salutations, in quantity, 
from Educational Service Department TR, 
Bristol-Myers Products Division, 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 
This booklet shows how, why, and when 
to shake hands. 


A copy of the booklet, Guidebook to a 
Modern Personnel Program, may be ob- 
tained by writing to Mutual Of New York, 
Dept. 13-6, 1740 Broadway, New York 
19, New York. This manual covers 19 
different areas of personnel policies, based 
on the company’s own experience with its 
personnel program. 

You can get a 71-page booklet, Federal 
Stenographer and Typist Examination 
(1957), which will acquaint teachers and 
students with the stenographic require- 
ments for Federal employment and _ in- 
cludes the improved method of steno- 
graphic testing. This complete booklet, 
Catalog CS 1.28 ;2400, is 40 cents per copy, 
with separate tests and answer sheets at 
5 cents per copy. Send order with remit- 
tance. to Government Printing Office, 
of Documents, Washington 

a 


Hay Fever and other Allergic Diseases 
may be had from American Foundation for 
Allergic Diseases, 801 Second Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Valuable information 
for workers in this brochure is being 
supplemented by Allergy in Industry now 
in preparation. 


You can get a poster, The Right Eraser 
for the Job, from A. W. Faber-Castell 
Pencil Co., Newark 3, New Jersey. 


The revised edition, 1957, of Blueprint 
For Tomorrow, wp-to-date information on 
life and health insurance may be obtained 
by writing to Harlan B. Miller, Director, 
Educational Division, Institute of Life 
Insurance, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, New York. 

If you need to find a birth certificate, 
the free copy of Where to Find Birth and 
Death Records, may help you. Write 
Health and Welfare Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


You can avoid expensive bills for all 
kinds of cleaning by reading 112 Easy Ways 
to Chase Dirt. You may get a copy by send- 
ing request with a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to: Cleanliness Bureau, Associa- 
tion of American Soap & Glycerine Pro- 
ducts, 295 Madison Avenue, New York 
17, New York. 


The story of time from the days of the 
Neanderthal Man and beyond the biast- 
off of the new earth satellite “Explorer” is 
colorfully documented in an easily-read, 
new booklet titled Time, Past, Present, 
Future now being offered by the Paragon 
Electric Company, Two Rivers 3, Wiscon- 
sin. The new Paragon Time story presents 
hundreds of interesting facts on the 
measurement of time down through the 
ages and into tomorrow in a neat, cartoon 
style full color 32-page booklet. 

Paragon Electric Company will send 
reasonable quantities of the booklet to 
schools, universities, study groups, civic 
and youth organizations upon request on 
their letterhead. 


How to Provide Lower Cost School 
Seating, a six-page folder just released by 
the Clarin Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago, describes how easy-to-handle folding 
chairs transform existing facilities into 
new multi-purpose areas at lower cost. 
The folder contains many application 
photos that show the chairs in action, 
serving the needs of colleges and high 
schools in all sections of the country. 
Copies of How to Provide Lower Cest 
School Seating may be obtained by writing 
the Clarin Manufacturing Company, 4640 
West Harrison Street, Chicago 44. 


PRINTS 5 COLORS AT ONE TIME 


ink in_ from to 5 colors at one 

& TAX time. Takes oun post” card to 8 

x 14 sizes. Prints on most any kind 

of paper and turns out 40 to 60 copies per minute, 
You can int to 400 copies from one master. 
This machine is precision built—sturdy—easy to 
handle or store—gives many years of perfect service 
and is fuily guaranteed. It is clean and so easy to 
use—even a child can operate one. The Speedliner 


offers you greatest economy and is the finest low-cost 


spirit duplicator you can buy. Hundreds are used 
y schools and teachers eoeert the country. 
Write for free Booklet today. 


SPEEDLINER COMPANY 


Dept. £5, 4404 Ravenswood, 


Chicago 40, II. 
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do you know that... 


Conducted by Mae Walker 


There is a continued upward trend im 
the education level of the nation’s workers, 
according to survey results released by the 
Bureau of the Census. An average 
(median) of twelve years of schools had 
been completed by persons in civilian labor 
force who were 18 to 64 years old in 
March, 1957; in 1952, it was eleven; in 
1940, nine years. 

Fifty-nine ways of imparting information 
to employees were listed by a group of 
industrial editors in a brainstorming ses- 
sion at the University of Wisconsin 
recently. These included: house organs, 
billboards, reading racks, letters, speeches, 
newspapers, public speeches, meetings of 
employees and supervisors, payroll stuffers, 
direct contact, recreation activities, ban- 
quets, service awards, trips, movies, signs, 
open houses, radio and television, manuals 
and handbooks, contests, scholarships, cof- 
fee cups, post cards, and company tours. 


More than 10,000 orphans of veterans 
have applied for schooling rights under 
the War Orphans Education program, ap- 
proved by Congress one year ago. 


That gains in the education level since 
World War II have been sharper among 
men than among women. The GI Bill of 
Rights as well as the increased proportion 
of women workers in the middle and older 
age groups have contributed to the dif- 
ference, according to the Bureau of 
Census. 

al 

The eight high schools of Indianapolis 
will offer freshmen students a new course 
which will include, among other subject 
matter, the study of astroscience. Supt. 
Herman Shibler says astroscience means 
the study of space and will cover rockets, 
missiles, astronomy, and meteorology. 


Most of the girls who entered college 
last fall may look forward to at least 25 
years of paid work outside the home after 
graduation, according to a 400-page book 
Womanpower, prepared after two years of 
research by the National Manpower 
Council. However, a survey of more than 
3000 college girls made recently by the 
United States Department of Labor reveals 
that only one fourth want business careers 
and nearly half say flatly they prefer not 
to work after marriage. The cold facts of 
the rising cost of living keep an increasing 
number of young women on office payroll 
after marriage, and children make it even 
more necessary for them to earn an income. 
In view of these facts, many business 
executives are urging college girls to 
prepare themselves for good jobs, since 
they are going to have to work anyway, 
according to Dorothy Roe, Associated 
Press Women’s Editor. 
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In recent years the number of women 
accountants sitting for and successfully 
completing the C.P.A. examination has 
been increasing. According to a_ recent 
survey made by the American Women’s 
Society of C.P.A.’s about 900 certificates 
have been issued so far, and in every state 
except two. Almost 70 per cent are engaged 
in public accounting, and most women 
C.P.A.’s are located in cities of 100,000 or 
more. Twenty-nine per cent earn an an- 
nual salary of over $8,000; 27 per cent 
are in the $6,000-$8,000 bracket; and 44 
per cent earn less than $6,000. 

An estimated 10,000,000 Russians study 
English, fewer than 8,000 Americans study 
Russian. 

The debt of state and local governments 
amounted to $52.5 billion on June 30, 1957, 
an advance of more than 9 per cent over 
the previous year. Much of this represented 
an indebtedness for educational facilities 
(nearly 28 per cent); street and highway 
financing, second (25 per cent); utilities 
(nearly 17 per cent), according to the 
Bureau of the Census. 


Faculties of colleges and universities will 
have to be increased by 180,000 to 270,000 
additional teachers within the next 12 
years. 

The median income of men reached an 
all-time high of $3,600 in 1956, according 
to the U. S. Bureau of the Census. This 
was a gain of about $250 over 1955 and 
was double the median of $1,800 median of 
1945. In contrast, the median income of 
women in 1956 was $1,100, about the same 
as in the preceding four years and 27 
per cent above the 1945 figure. Although 
wage rates had increased sharply for 
women in the postwar period, this increase 
has been partially offset by a rising 
proportion of part-time workers. 

The general revenue of state government 
climbed to an all-time high of $184 
billion in the fiscal 1956 year, an increase of 
13.6 per cent over 1955. Although all major 
sources contributed to this rise, the largest 
percentage and absolute gains were re- 
corded in income tax receipts, both individ- 
ual and corporate, which rose nearly one- 
fourth ($433 million). A major part of the 
intergovernment advance resulted from 
larger Federal grants for highways and 
educations. Although every state reported 
an increase, Alabama, Arizona, Idaho, 
Maryland, and Nevada reported gains of 
one-fifth or more, according to the Bureau 
of the Census. 

In 1957, American parents spent $1,500,- 

000,000 for toys. 


Now! Get more Payroll Information 
faster than ever before possible 


... with the new 


CENTER LINE WRITING 


NATELLITE 


PEGBOARD SYSTEM 


@ All forms completed, plus cumulative 
earnings, in one continuous posting 

@ Special guides for faster, 
easier visual sighting 

e — line finder for lightning 
fast alignment of forms 


plus ... center line writing . .. and other Multi-Rite advantages 


( ) Also include 44-page book on pegboard and strip accounting systems 
School/Org’n. ............ 


: THE C. E. SHEPPARD CO. 

1 44-49 Twenty-First Street 

: Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

: ( ) Rush complete details on new Satellite Payroll System 


FOR PAYROLLS 


@ Ample 12"x19" Payroll Journal 
—32 employees on one sheet 

@ Preshingled spot carbonized 
checks and cash pay statements 

@ Earnings Record holds complete 
information for one full year 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


BOLEN-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Resident and Home Study pee & Accounting, 
Secretarial, and Business Administration Courses. 


59th Year 
H. J. Bolen, Ph.D., President 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


CECIL’S ~ 


ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Administration, Cler- 
Accounting, Secretarial, 
Civil Service Tutoring 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 


Complete Training in Accounting, 


Secretarial, Office Machines 
Since 1864 


BROWN’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


611 East Monroe Street. «. Springfield, Iilinols 


CENTRAL CA! :;ORNIA 


COMMERCIAL COLL:SE 
Serving the Valley Since (°1 
Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 


1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
C. S. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


known 
business 
schools 


nationally 


In applying for a business position, a young man 
or woman's post-high-school training obviously is 
important in the employer's decision. If the appli- 
cant has graduated from a nationally recognized 
business school, the employer will be likely to start 
the employee with higher income and greater 


responsibility. 


The young person who can say, 
nationally known business school", 
permanent pride and prestige to his job qualifica- 
tions which will help throughout his or her life. 

The schools listed on these pages are known to 
business educators and executives everywhere for 
their high achievements in business education. 

It pays to attend a business school with a national 


reputation. 


"| attended a 
has added a 


amr 


A RSW 
ALD 


SCHOOL 


E. G. AUERSWALD, PRESIDENT 
1524 Fifth Ave. Seattle |, Washington 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 


INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo 2, New York 
Established 1854 
Since offering two-year courses in Ad- 
ministrati and 
retarial; ne-year courses in Sales and 
Administration and al. Approved as a 
Registered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Edueation. 


"Security Through Education" 


CLEVENGER COLLEGE 
of Business Administration 
Terminal Courses in — Business Administration, 
Traffic Management, Executive Secretarial. 
Request Catalogue 
Especially attractive program for foreign students 
Write: Dr. C. E. Clevenger, President 
212 Third Avenue, N. W, Hickory, North Carolina 


BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
and Office Machine Courses 
Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm PI. Denver 2, Colo. 


H. T. Barnes, President 
Founded 1904 


BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Dormitories for Men and Women 


Majors: Medical, Legal, 
Co-educational. Fall and Spring Terms. 
Evening Session. 


Catalogue om request 
160 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Administration, Secretarial 


Day and 


Detroit Business Institute 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
M. E. DAVENPORT, President 


More Than 200,000 Students Have 
Attended the Davenport Schools 
Davenport Schools in Grand Rapids, Bay 
City, Kalamazoo, Lansing, Saginaw, Detroit 
Bulletin on request 


INVEST IN YOUR FUTURE 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ST. 1 
Standard and Specialized Courses 
i. KENNETH SHUMAKER, President 
1122 S. W. Stark St., Portland 5, Oregon 


PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e MEDICAL & ENGINEERING ¢ 
2-Yr. Courses. Full Secretarial Skills. Profes- 
sional emphasis on terminology, lab, in-train- 
ing programs. Professional positions open. 

Nationwide Employment Service 


BUSINESS TRAINING COLLEGE 


Wood St., & Blvd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dorothy Finkelhor, Ph.D., Administrator 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 
Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 


BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 
Howard C. Porter 
. President 


A Fine School for More Than Sixty Years 


BUTTE, MONTANA 


Accredited by the Accreditin 
Business Schools, Washington, 
mission is recognized by 
Education. Established 1 

Clella L. Scott, President 


Commission for 
C., which com- 
Office of 


‘5 PENCERIAN COLLEGE | 
Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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ENID BUSINESS COLLEGE, INC. 
Founded September 11, 1894 
Enid, Oklahoma 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Ardmore, Oklahoma 


Offer courses in Accounting, Business 
Administration, and Secretaryship. 
Courses require from 9 to 24 months. 


KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


East Tennessee's Leading School of 
Business Since 1882 
ACCREDITED BY ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Air Conditioned 
Speedwriting or Gregg Shorthand 
209 W. Church Knoxville, Tennessee 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-Conditioned School 
PERSONALIZED TRAINING IN 


Accounting, Secretarial, Business Machines 
Medical "Seoretarial and Reporting Courses 


HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


Hammel Business 1881 
and Actual Business College, Est, 1892 
Merged in 1954 
N O W Represents 137 Combined 
Years of Successful Business Training 
Akron 8, Ohio 
C. A. Neale, President 
Write for Bulletin 


— 
COMMERCE 


A Professional School of Accountancy 
1 Sclence and Business Administration 
Established 1884 
W. A. Robbins, Pres. 


209 N. 14th Street Lincoln, Nebraske 


R AM IR Ed 
COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Commercial, High School, 
1.B.M, and Stenotype Courses 


1702 Ponce de Leon Ave., San Juan, P. R. 
Esteban Ramirez, Principal 
35th year 


HEALD COLLEGE 


Established, 1863 
BUSINESS ADMIN. ¢ PROF. ACCOUNTING « 
SECRETARIAL STENOGRAPHIC CLERICAL 


Heald College Ranks FIRST West of the 
Mississippi in “Who's Who in America”. 


Van Ness at Post, San Francisco 9, Collf. 
Phone: ORdway 3-5500 


MANKATO 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Established 1891 
Accounting, Business Administration 
Salesmanship, Secretarial, Business Machines 


A. R. McMullen, President 
Mankato, Minnesota 
Send for free Catalogue 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Established 
One and two-year courses in 
Accountancy, Business 
tarial, Modern Office Practice, Office Machines. 


Registered by the Board of Regents of the 
ss Univer of the State of New York 


172 Clinton Avenue South, Rochester 4, New York 


HONOLULU 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1917 
Hawaii’s Leading School of Business 


1178 Fort Street Honolulu 13, Hawaii 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 
Accounting, Business Administration, 
Secretarial and Office Machine Courses 
Bulletin on Request 
1217 Capitol Ave. Hoastos, Texes 


ROCKFORD SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 

egree Courses in Accounting, Business Administra- 
sive Courses in C.P.A. Coaenion, ing Shert- 
hand, Comptometer and Clerical subjects. 


319 W. Jefferson Street Rockford, IIlinels 
Ask for Bulletin A 


3 Ss. Accounting; B. S. in 
S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 
Heb ie (for teachers). Also one- and two-year 
Terminal courses. 
C. H. Husson, President 
Catalogue on Request 


Bangor 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


E. R. MAETZOLD, Director 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue om request 


SOUTH BEND 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
Established 1872 


ONE AND TWO YEAR COURSES 
ACCOUNTING AND ADMINISTRATION 
STENOGRAPHIC—SECRETARIAL 


212 S. St. Joseph St., South Bend, Ind. 


INTERSTATE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Fargo, North Dakota 


North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 
Business College 


Write for Catalog 


MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


and 
LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 
Accounting, Business Administration, Sales 
Secr = y Court Reporting and 
oe Technician Training 
M. Correll, President 
24 S. Minneapolis, Minnesota 


JACKSON BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 


229 S. Mechanic Street Jackson, Michigan 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretaria} Courses 


A. C. Hermann, President 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 
C. D. Rohiffs, President 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


ACCREDITED BY THE ACCREDITING COMMISSION 
FOR BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
AS A JUNIOR COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 


SINCE 1865 
Young Men and Women 
destined for leadership in business 
affairs have confidently prepared 

for their careers at 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Pine Street, West of Broad, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Combined Career Guide and Catalog on request 


KNAPP BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Education for 
Top Jobs 


Tenth and Pacific Avenue 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


PHILLIPS BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1000 Church St., Lynchburg, Va. 


Complete Business Education. Coed. 


Member NACBS, Accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission for Business Schools 


Harry G. Green, President 


STONE COLLEGE 
92nd YEAR 


Accounting, Secretarial, 
Business Administration, Real Estate, 
Comptometer and Clerical Courses. 
State Approved Alr Conditioned 


L. R. STONE, President 
129 Temple St., New Haves, Cona. 
STRAYER of 


Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S, and M.C.S. degrees, 
c.P.A, Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. of Sec'y catalog, 

13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


In Oil Capital of the World 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 


318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 


Write for details 


BUSINESS AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 


Registered by the hy he Board of Regents 


UTICA “SCHOOL OF 


COMMERCE 
BANK PLACE UTICA, N.Y. 
William S, Risinger, President 
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have you heard ? 


Organizations and Events 
News About People, Schools, 


Secretaries Week Proclamation 

Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks 
signed a proclamation declaring April 20- 
26 Secretaries Week. Praising the “first 
lady of business,” Secretary Weeks stated 
that “in the best traditions of their profes- 
sion, secretaries today are shouldering vital 
responsibilities and performing important 
roles in commerce, industry, and govern- 
ment.” Clare Jennings, CPS, of Chicago, 
Illinois, president of The National Secre- 
taries Association (International), and 
Edward Taylor, administrative vice presi- 
dent of the Office Equipment Manufactur- 
ers Institute, co-sponsors of the week, 
were on hand for the proclamation’s sign- 
ing. Miss Jennings announced the theme 
for the week, “Better Secretaries Mean 
Better Business.” 

The non-profit National Secretaries As- 
sociation, the world’s largest association 
for business women in one profession, 
added Secretaries Week to its annual ac- 
tivities in 1952. Reflecting the organiza- 
tion’s professional standards, the week im- 
mediately acquired educational significance. 
Its programs have resulted in an exchange 
of ideas and information among business- 
men, educators and secretaries which is 
contributing to greater office efficiency. 


Bryant & Stratton College and 

LaSalle Extension University Merge 
Bryant & Stratton College and La- 

Salle Extension University have an- 

nounced the merger of these two educa- 

tional institutions which have served 

Chicago so long and so. well. 


LaSalle Extension University was 
founded in 1908. It is one of the leading 
home study schools in the country, and 
their certified public accountant training 
is famous nationally, as well as in the city 
of Chicago where LaSalle holds resi- 
dence classes for those preparing for the 
Uniform Certified Public Accountant 
Examination prepared by the American 
Institute of Certified Public Accountants. 

Bryant & Stratton College is now 
entering its 102nd year, having celebrated 
the 100th Anniversary of its founding in 
1956. 


New Buildings 

Business Training College, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, dedicated its new building 
in February. The college, founded by 
Dorothy Finkelhor, also celebrated its 
25th anniversary at the opening cere- 
mony. 


The School of Business of Lamar State 
College of Technology, Beaumont, Texas 
is now completely housed in a new build- 
ing. This building, costing $500,000 in- 
cluding equipment, was needed to make 
room for the 1,253 students enrolled in 
the School of Business. 


The College of Business Administra- 
tion of The Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park, Pennsylvania has 
a new home, a four-story building, cost- 
ing approximately $1,600,000 exclusive of 
equipment. 


APPOINTMENTS, CHANGES AND PROMOTIONS 


John Robert Beishline has resigned 
his position as chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Management at the University 
of Texas, Austin, Texas, to become 
professor and chairman of the Manage- 
ment Department at New York Univer- 
sity’s School of Commerce, Accounts, 
and Finance, New York, New York. 


The appointment of Anthony Brucu- 
lere as director of public relations for 
the Rochester Business Institute, Ro- 
chester, New York, has been announced 
by Ernest W. Veigel, Jr., RBI president. 
He has been staff photographer and 
assistant to the director of student 
activities at RBI for the past five years. 
After serving overseas with the Air 
Forces, he was graduated from RBI's 
School of Business Administration in 
1950. 


Nathan Goldfarb, former Director of 


Research at B. C. Forbes and Sons 
Publishing Company, has been appointed 
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chairman of the Department of Manage- 
ment and Marketing in the Division of 
Business at Hofstra College, Hempstead, 
New York. He has had teaching exper- 
ience at Loyola College, Baltimore, 
Maryland; the University of Maryland, 
Baltimore; and Hofstra College. 


Charles J. Gaa has been named a pro- 
fessor in the newly-created Department 
of Accounting and Financial Adminis- 
tration in the College of Business and 
Public Service at Michigan State Unver- 
sity, East Lansing. His appointment is 
effective September 1. Dr. Gaa_ is 
currently a professor of accounting and 
assistant dean of the School of Business 
Administration at the University of 
Michigan. 


William C. Gordon, a member of the 
staff of Bryant and Stratton Business 
Institute, Buffalo, New York since 1937, 
has been named president of the school, 
succeeding the late Ruth W. Bryant. 


Before being named president of the 
school he was executive vice-president 
and general manager. 


Herold C. Hunt, Eliot Professor of 
Education of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, has been elected 
chairman of the National Committee for 
Education in Family Finance. Dr. Hunt 
formerly held this post from 1947 until 
1955, when he became Under Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. He left government ser- 
vice in 1957 to return to Harvard. He 
succeeds Benjamin C. Willis, general 
superintendent of schools of Chicago, 
Illinois, as chairman of the National 
Committee. 


Karl H. Krauskopf, a member of the 
teaching staff at Ohio University since 
1935 has been appointed Acting Dean of 
the College of Commerce at Ohio 
University. 


Kullervo Louhi has been appointed 
associate dean of the College of Business 
and Public Service at Michigan State 
University, East Lansing. His appoint- 
ment is effective June 16. At the present 
time Dr. Louhi is assistant dean in 
charge of all Ph.D. studies in the Grad- 
uate School of Business at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


John P. McMorrow, an instructor of 
Economics at New England College, 
Henniker, New Hampshire, since 1956, 
has been appointed Acting Dean of the 
Division of Business Administration of 
the College. 


Robert G. Seymour, Director of the 
University of Illinois Bureau of Business 


Management since 1952, has been 
appointed Associate Dean of the College 
of Commerce and Business Adminis- 
tration, succeeding Paul M. Van Arsdell, 
who has been named Head of the New 
Department of Finance of the College. 
Irwin Cochrun has succeeded Professor 
Seymour as Director of the Bureau of 
Business Management. 


Clyde Wilkinson is on leave of ab- 
sence from Michigan State University, 
East Lansing. 


Reorganization of the College of Busi- 
ness and Public Service at Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, has cre- 
ated three new departments and two new 
administrative positions. Kenneth Wil- 
son, former assistant dean and head of 
the Department of General Business, has 
been named to the newly created post 
of assistant dean for graduate studies. 
An associate dean will be appointed. 
Three new departments replace the De- 
partment of General Business. Heads of 
the three new departments were drawn 
from the college faculty. Milton B. 
Dickerson is head of the Department of 
Insurance, Law and Real Estate Ad- 
ministration; Thomas A. Staudt heads 
the Department of Marketing and 
Transportation Administration; and 
David G. Moore is head of the Depart- 
ment of Personnel and Production Ad- 
ministration. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


DOCTORATES 


George ©. Kildow, North Idaho 
Junior College, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 
was elected president of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges at the 
recent convention of this group. The 
vice president for the next year is 
Marvin C. Knudson, Pueblo Junior 
College, Pueblo, Colorado. Board of 
Directors: Dwight Baird, Trinidad State 
Junior College, Trinidad, Colorado; 
Oscar H. Edinger, Jr., Mt. San Antonio 
College, Pomona, California; Charles 
Harman, Bluefield College, Bluefield, 
Virginia; William P. Miller, Weber 
College, Ogden, Utah; Blake Tewks- 
bury, Keystone Junior College, La 
Plume, Pennsylvania; Raymond C. 
Wass, Lasell Junior College, Auburn- 
dale, Massachusetts. 


The annual meeting of the Association 
of Canadian Schools of Commerce and 
Business Administration will be held at 
the University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada, June 8 and 9. The 
officers of the Association are: President, 
W. J. McDougall, Carleton University, 
Ottawa, Canada; vice-president, W. A. 
Thompson, University of Western 
Ontario, London, Ontario; secretary- 
treasurer, Reverend R. Trudeau, Univer- 
sity of Ottawa, Ottawa, Canada; and 
regional representatives, B. A. Lindberg, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada, and H. G. Beazley, St. Mary’s 
University, Halifax, Canada. 


The spring convention of the Com- 
mercial Education Association of the 
City of New York and Vicinity will be 
held at the Hotel Statler, New York 
City, May 10th from 9 a. m. to 1 p. m. 
With emphasis placed on teachers’ salar- 
ies and teachers’ welfare, the theme of 
the convention will be, “Business Educa- 
tion Today.” A coffee fellowship break, 
newest equipment and textbook exhibits, 
section meetings, general meeting, and 
the luncheon will make up the program. 


The theme for the Mountain-Plains 
Business Education Association conven- 
tion is “Business Education—More Than 
the Traditional Skills’. All meetings 
will be held in the Sheraton-Johnson 
Hotel, Rapid City, South Dakota June 
19-21. 

F. Wayne House, president of the 
group, will preside at the MPBEA 
dinner Thursday evening. R. F. Patter- 
son, Dean of the School of Business, 
State University of South Dakota, Ver- 
million, will be the speaker. 

F. Wayne House will preside at the 
First General Session on Friday morn- 
ing. The speakers will be Robert A. 
Lowry, John A. Pendery and Earl G. 
Nicks. F. Kendrick Bangs, vice-presi- 
dent of the group, will preside at the 
Second General Session later in the 


morning. C. C. Callarman, West Texas 
State College, Canyon will be moderator 
panel 


at the discussion. The Third 
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General Session is scheduled for Friday 
afternoon, with Ruben Dumler, MPBEA 
treasurer, presiding. Theodore H. Cut- 
ler and Hamden L. Forkner will be the 
speakers. 

Mearl R. Guthrie and Russell Hosler 
are scheduled to speak at the Saturday 
morning Fourth General Session. At 
this meeting L. M. Collins and Delia 
Bates, International Business Machines 
Corporation, New York City, will de- 
monstrate how “Secretary and Boss 
Work Together.” 

Tlie final event on the program will 
be the Saturday luncheon, with F. Ken- 
drick Bangs presiding. Theodore Wood- 
ward, president of the Southern Business 
Education Assocation, will be the 
speaker. 


An early sell-out of exhibit space and 
a heavy flood of early registrations for 
conference sessions indicate that 
NOMA’s 1958 International Conference 
and National Office Show will be one of 
the biggest ever held in Chicago. Both 
events are conducted annually in a major 
city in Canada or the United States by 
the National Office Management As- 
sociation, a 39-year old professional 
group of over 18,000 business executives 
with Chapters in 170 cities. 

Several thousand executives are ex- 
pected to take part in the three full 
days of conference sessions, beginning 
May 26, dealing with lastest management 
techniques and current problems facing 
supervisory management. According to 
NOMA, more than 40,000 will view the 
most up-to-date office equipment and 
machinery on display for three days by 
over 120 leading manufacturers and 
suppliers of office furniture, equipment, 
systems, machinery and supplies. 

Conference sessions and the National 
Office Machinery and Equipment Ex- 
position will both be held at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, May 25-28. 


Vauncille L. Jones, School of Com- 
merce, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, has been chosen 
national president of Sigma Alpha 
Sigma, national honor fraternity in 
office administration. The purpose of the 
fraternity is to stimulate professional 
interest in office and secretarial adminis- 
tration and to recognize those who attain 
excellence in this field. 

Other officers elected are: Vice- 
president, C. W. Clements, Mary Hardin- 
Baylor College, Belton, Texas; secretary, 
Elizabeth O'Dell, School of Business, 
University of South Carolina, Columbia; 
treasurer, Ruth Williams, College of 
Business, Oklahoma State University, 
Stillwater; historian, Lelah Brownfield, 
Alabama State College for Women, 
Montevallo; and immediate past presi- 
dent, Helen J. Recknagel, School of 
Hotel Administration, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York. 


Robert Fred Bender, Arkansas State 
College, Doctor of Education Degree 
from the University of Denver. 


Harold E. Binford, Western State 
College of Colorado, Gunnison, Ed.D. 
degree from Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. 

Lohnie J. Boggs, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, Ph.D. degree from Ohio 
State’ University, Columbus. 


Eleanor Casebier, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois, Ph.D. degree 
from Northwestern University. 


John R. Cox, Sacramento State Col- 
lege, Ph.D. degree from Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Sara B. Cordery, Barber-Scotia Col- 
lege, Concord, North Carolina, Ed.D. 
degree from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 
degree from 

Evanston, 


Caroline Currie, Ph.D. 
Northwestern University, 
Illinois. 


Anna Louise Eckersley, Teachers 
College of Connecticut, New Britain, 
Doctor of Education Degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Rodney O. Felder, Finch College, Ed. 
D. degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Thomas L. Foster, Long Beach State 
College, Long Beach, California, Doc- 
tor of Education degree from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 
of the 


William J. Hamilton, Dean 


Peirce School of Business Administra- 
tion, Philadelphia, Ph.D. degree from 
the Graduate School of Arts and 


Sciences of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Thomas B. Hogancamp, Murray State 
College, Murray, Kentucky, Ed.D. de- 
gree from Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. 


Wilmer Maedke, Northern Illinois 
University, DeKalb, Ph.D. degree from 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. 


Melvin Morgenstein, New York City 
Community College, Doctor of Educa- 
tion degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Gabriel Naccarato, St. Mary of the 
Plains College, Dodge City, Kansas, 
Doctor of Education Degree from 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 


Mary Clay Pinkston, Tennessee A. & 
I. State University, Ed.D. degree from 
New York University. 


Clifton C. Thorne, State University 


College for Teachers, Albany, New 
York, Ed.D. degree from Teachers 


College, Columbia University. 
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CONFERENCES, INSTITUTES AND WORKSHOPS 


The University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, will sponsor a World In- 
stitute on the Teaching of Typewriting 
July 7, 8, and 9. Special topics to be 
presented during the Institute will be 
special teaching demonstrations in de- 
veloping speed, accuracy, application, 
and production typewriting; grading 
and evaiuation; newer developments in 
motivation devices for beginning and 
advanced typewriting; typewriting in 
the curriculum, including personal-use 
and junior high school typewriting; re- 
search in the teaching of typewriting; 
electric typewriting; teaching typewrit- 
ing by television; equipment; and type- 
writing for the handicapped. 

Among the personnel scheduled to ap- 
pear as teaching demonstrators or lec- 
turers on the Institute program are: 
T. James Crawford, Indiana University; 
Russell Hosler, University of Wiscon- 
sin; Harry Huffman, Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute, John L. Rowe, University 
of North Dakota; Paul Lomax, New 
York University; Alan Lloyd, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company; Robert 
Slaughter, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company; Leonard West, Southern IIli- 
nois University; and LeRoy Brendel, 
Hempstead, New York, Public Schools. 

Several unique features are planned 
for the Institute. There will be special 


Summer 
Sessions 
1958 


Specialized courses in principles 
and problems in business edu- 
cation, improvement of instruc- 
tion in basic business subjects, 
teaching of shorthand, admin- 
istration and supervision and 
evaluation of research in busi- 
ness education. Related courses 
in accounting, commerce, eco- 
nomics, business statistics, and 
English in business practice. 


Main Summer Session 
June 30 to August 9 


More than 450 graduate and un- 
dergraduate courses leading to 
State certification and degree 
requirements; moderate instruc- 
tional fees and living expenses; 
planned extracurricular activities 
program makes Penn State ideal 
for summer study and recrea- 


e tion. 


Dean of the Summer Sessions 


Room 102-A Willard Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


University Park, Pennsylvania 


for 
bulletins 
address: 


speed demonstrations by Stella Pajunas, 
current world’s professional champion 
typist; and Norman Saksvig, former 
professional world’s champion. 

Those attending the Institute will also 
have an opportunity to observe an ex- 
perimental project in teaching electric 
typewriting to third grade elementary 
students. In addition, there will be a his- 
torical display of typewriting textbooks 
written during the past 75 years as well 
as a historical display of typewriters 
during the past 75 years. The latest in 
special equipment and textbook displays 
will also be a part of the World Insti- 
tute program. 

The World Institute is in compliment 
to the University’s 75th Anniversary 
celebration. For further information, 
write to Dr. John L. Rowe, chairman, 
Department of Business Education, 
University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks. 


Northwestern University School of 
Education will sponsor a_ six-week 
work-experience program for business 
teachers from June 23 to August 1. 
Only a limited number of students will 
be admitted. Graduate credit will be 
given. Application blanks may be ob- 
tained from Dr. Russell N. Cansler, De- 
partment of Business Teacher Educa- 
tion, School of Education, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. Students 
are required to enroll for Supervision of 
Cooperative Business Education and 
Workshop in Vocational Business Edu- 
cation. These classes meet two evenings 
per week. All teachers who enroll are 
required to work in office or store posi- 
tions for six weeks. Jobs will be se- 
cured for qualified teachers accepted for 
the program. 


The Fourteenth Annual Northwestern 
University Business Teacher Conference 
will be held in Evanston, Illinois on 
Friday, July 11. It will be sponsored by 
the Department of Business Teacher 
Education, Delta Pi Epsilon, and the 
Chicago Area Business Education Asso- 
ciation. The theme of the conference is 
“The Tomorrow of Business Education.” 
A special luncheon will be held at noon 


and the conference will close with a 
picnic. 
e 
Faborn Etier, Director of Business 


Education, The University of Texas, 
has announced the Sixth Annual Work- 
shop for business education teachers 
from June 9 to June 20. Outstanding 
business educators including Madeline 
Strony, Educational Director, and Alan 
Lloyd, Editor of Typewriting Publica- 
tions of the Gregg Publishing Division 
of the McGraw-Hill Book Company; 


Marjorie Keaton, Chairman of Secre- 
tarial Science and Business Education, 
Texas Christian Unversity; Kathleen 
Barnard, Chairman of the Business 
Administration Department, San Antonio 
College; and the business education staff 
at The University of Texas will partici- 
pate in the Workshop. 

Work and Study sessions will be held 
in the air-conditioned Commodore Perry 
Hotel. Teachers who have never at- 
tended The University of Texas before 
are requested to communicate with W. 
Byron Shipp, Registrar and Director of 
Admissions, Main Building 1, The 
Univeristy of Texas, Austin 12, Texas, 
immediately if they desire to receive two 
hours of graduate credit for attending 
the Workshop. 


The Annual Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute Business Education Summer Con- 
ference has been scheduled for July 1 
and 2. Charles E. Zoubek, Gregg 
Publishing Division will discuss teaching 


of shorthand in the space age. Robert J. 
Ruegg, Business Education Division, 
Underwood Corporation, will present 


typical teaching and rotation plans for 
office practice classes, as well as discuss 
the role of mechanical and electronic 
office equipment in the growing demand 
for office machine operators. One or two 
outstanding typerwriting and bookkeep- 
ing authorities will also speak at the 
conierence, to be held in Blacksburg, 
Virginia. Z. S. Dickerson, department 
head-elect at Madison College, will speak 
at the dinner meeting planned for the 
evening of July 1. 


ANNOUNCING THE 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


Study, this summer, in the cool comfort of 
new, modern, completely air-conditioned buil dine. 
Choose from a wide selection of graduate and under- 
graduate courses which are offered to teachers, 
school principals and superintendents in the 1958 
Summer Sessions of Temple University. Whether en 
require further training for certification or are 
candidate for a degree, courses ideally suited to 
your needs are given in a classroom building ideally 
equipped for your comfort. Functional fluorescent 
lighting combines with scientific color design to 
produce cheerful and pleasant surroundings. There 
is closed-circuit television reception for every room, 
and elevators are available for handicapped stu- 
dents. Located in the heart of Philadelphia, close 
to the many cultural and educational opportunities 
offered by the city, Curtis Hall is the perfect place 
to spend a profitable and pleasant summer. 


Pre-Session June ? to June 27 


Regular Sessions June 30 to August 8 
Post-Sessions August |! to August 29 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University Bulletin which lists 
the courses to be offered during the 1958 Summer 
Sessions. Address Office of the Registrar, Broad 
and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Conducted by I. David Satlow 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


for classroom teachers 


A COMPREHENSIVE ANALYSIS AND 
SYNTHESIS OF RESEARCH FINDINGS 
AND THOUGHT ON BUSINESS TEACHER 
EDUCATION... 

Ed. D. Thesis 

Indiana University 

by THOMAS B. HOGANCAMP 

Murray State College 

Murray, Kentucky 


From its beginnings approximately one 
hundred years ago in private business 
schools to its present status in colleges and 
universities, business teacher education has 
made much progress. Business teacher ed- 
ucation curriculums generally include the 
following components: general education, 
business administration and office skills, 
and professional education (general and 
specialized). The research dealing with 
business teaching curriculums, although 
helpful, has not disclosed what should be 
the nature and composition of these cur- 
riculums. 

Much uncertainty still exists as to 
whether business teachers should be pre- 
pared through a comprehensive program to 
teach all the business subjects commonly 
taught at the secondary school or only 
certain ones comprising a specialized area 
of business, such as secretarial studies, 
bookkeeping, general business, or distribu- 
tive education. There is still considerable 
difference of opinion as to what proportion 
business administration courses and office 
skill courses should each assume in the 
business teacher education program. Some 
business educators go so far as to say 
that business administration and economics 
both contribute to general education. Pro- 
fessional education as a segment in the 
business teacher curriculum been 
questioned. 

The number of institutions requiring 
business experience of business teachers 
has increased only slightly in the past 
thirty years, even though most business 
educators are of the opinion that business 
experience is of considerable value to 
business teachers. Graduate study in busi- 
ness education has grown tremendously; 
however, programs have not been based 
on research. Even though some advances 
have been made in the area of adminis- 
tration and supervision of business teacher 
education, many answers are needed if real 
progress is to be realized. The research in 
business teacher education, although making 
some contribution, has had no marked 
influence on business teacher education. 

In the course of this study, two kinds of 
data bearing on business teacher education 
were collected: (a) research findings, and 
(b) thought. The research findings were 
obtained from 120 abstracts prepared by 
the investigator of all the available known 
research studies written prior to 1956 deal- 
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ing with business teacher education. The 
thought was obtained from excerpts of 
and notes on key thoughts contained in 318 
articles in the professional (nonresearch) 
literature written prior to July 1956. The 
data were classified into a number of 
categories, and were then analyzed and 
synthesized. A master list of sources of 
data and abstracts of the 120 research 
studies are included in the thesis. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE PRE-SERVICE 
PREPARATION OF BUSINESS TEACHERS 
IN INSTITUTIONS ACCREDITED BY THE 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS... 

Ph. D. Dissertation 

Ohio State University 

by LUCY ROSE ADAMS 

Florida A & M University 

Tallahassee, Florida 


In order to determine the status of 
business teacher education programs, to 
derive evaluative criteria for analyzing 
these programs, and to compare the ‘pro- 
grams with findings in similar studies per- 
taining to other sections of the United 
States, catalogues, questionnaires, and other 
pertinent research data were secured from 
ninety-eight representative institutions in 
the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

The purposes for the preparation of 
business teachers should be clearly defined 
and definitely stated. Although predom- 
inant, the dual-type organizational struc- 
ture (shared by business and education) 
may not be the best arrangement. More- 
over, the student personnel services needed 
for prospective business teachers should be 
extended and strengthened. 

The over-all curricular content of the 
business teacher education program pro- 
vides a reasonable balance between the 
various areas of learning: general educa- 
tion, 39.1 percent; professional education, 
17.9 percent; and business and related 
subject matter, 37.1 percent. Considerable 
divergence, however, is found in individual 
institutichs. 

Professional laboratory experiences pro- 
vided in the institutions do not cover every 
business instructional area in which the 
prospective teacher will participate, nor do 
‘they extend over a sufficient length of time. 
Only 29 of the 98 institutions offered a 
planned sequence of professional laboratory 


experiences from the freshmen year 
through the senior year. 
The educational background of | staff 


members, library facilities, physical layout, 
and equipment are not sufficiently adequate 
for business teacher education instructional 
purposes. 


Since approximately one-half of the 
business teacher graduates enter business 
rather than teaching, there is a need for 
more aggressive guidance toward business 
teaching. The findings of this study indi- 
cate that business educators are giving 
serious consideration to proposed changes 
in developing desirable pre-service pro- 
grams for prospective business teachers. 

The prevailing business teacher educa- 
tion practices in the Southern Region are 
comparable to those in other areas of the 
United States in length of pre-service 
training, curricular content, differentiated 
curricula, business experience, and student 
teaching. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A WORKBOOK. 
TEXTBOOK IN BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 
FOR STUDENTS ENROLLED IN BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENTS OF COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES... 

Ed. D. Project 

New York University 

by HAROLD FELDMAN 

Fairleigh Dickinson University 

Rutherford, New Jersey 


Questionnaire responses from 450 stu- 
dents and alumni, 200 teachers of business 
mathematics at two hundred colleges, and 
100 business executives indicated that cer- 
tain topics of more than 100 now included 
in the textbooks on business mathematics 
were essential. These topics were incor- 
porated in a textbook which was sent to a 
jury of teachers, students, and businessmen. 
The jury made more than 600 comments 
with regard to style, length, language, 
subject matter, format, and illustrations, 
and their views were embodied in the 
final manuscript. 

Twenty-four topics considered essential 
by those parties most directly concerned 
now appear in a book, the only book in 
business mathematics to have been de- 
veloped in this manner. The topics are con- 
sumer-oriented, as, for example, “How to 
Fill Out the Income Tax Form,” or “Cost 
of Borrowing Money.” 

There is almost a diametrically opposed 
view as to what should be taught in busi- 
ness mathematics by 4-year and 2-year 
community and terminal colleges and the 
traditional University. There is no una- 
nimity as to what should be taught in 
business mathematics among the authors of 
forty-odd business mathematics textbooks. 


Better 
HANDWRITING 


PAUL V. WEST, 
Prof. of Education, Emeritus, 
New York University 


Legible handwriting is a business asset! 

Business students can now improve their 

erp with this authoritative, self- 

elp manual offering diagnostic and 

remedial guidance. 

A paperback Everyday Handbook 
—only $1.00 


At all bookstores 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
Publisher 
105 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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UNIQUE ABILITY OF AUTOMATION 


The big benefits from automatic data 
processing will come only when manage- 
ment learns to use automation for its 
unique ability to provide more complete, 
accurate and timely information about a 
business. Of course, the thought of more 
information is frightening for the execu- 
tive who knows that his desk and briefcase 
are already bulging with information he 
had not even had time to read, let alone 
digest. 

But management, if it uses the new tools 
correctly, will soon find that what it has 
now is not really too much information but 
not enough of the right kind. By using the 
new tools correctly, management will be 
able to plan in advance, not on the basis 
of guesses and hopes, but on the basis of 
facts. Automatic data processing can give 
answers to questions such as: 


>” 


realistic 
“What would happen if .. .? 
For example, whenever a plane breaks 
down, an airline has a complicated re- 
scheduling problem with literally thousands 
of possible solutions. A major domestic 
U. S. air line put maintenance scheduling 
on a computer and questioned the machine 
about each flight on its schedule. In effect, 
the questions were: “What would happen 
if this fight should break down tomorrow ? 
What is the best way to use our other 
planes while that one is being repaired? 
The computer ran through all the pos- 
sible solutions in a few hours and picked 
the best one in each case. As a result, this 


particular airline has saved one stand-by 
Constellation in each of six airports. The 
saving for each plane was $1 million a 
year in lost revenue. When jet planes come 
into use, the comparable saving will be $5 
million a year for each plane. 

Recalculating complicated budgets or 
schedules to determine ahead of time the 
precise effect of a certain decision is too 
great and long a task to be practical ex- 
cept when the decision is a major one. But 
automation gives us tools to practice this 
type of “what-would-happen-if” manage- 
ment and allows us to build models of 
alternative solutions. Consequently, auto- 
mation gives us quantitative answers about 
the effects of contemplated policy changes. 

In the example given previously, the air- 
line was able to experiment on paper—or 
more exactly, on magnetic tape—and to 
predict the consequences of alternative pro- 
cedures. 

By using the new tools properly, man- 
agement will also be able to get quick, 
complete answers to problems whose solu- 
tions now are incomplete and often arrive 
too late to be of great use. Recently, for 
instance, a major publishing company was 
forced to discontinue two of its publica- 
tions, both widely circulated and_historic- 
ally important magazines. This action was 
necessary for many complicated reasons, 
but here was a case in which the use of 
automation for decision-making might have 
prevented the suspensions. 


MANAGEMENT RESPONSIBILITY 


Truly fruitful results from automatic 
data processing systems require 1) a fun- 
damental change in approach, 2) an under- 
standing that the best applications are not 
the result of mechanization or streamlining 
of existing procedures and 3) a willingness 
to re-think the problems of an entire busi- 
ness in terms of ultimate goal and _ final 
product. 

These are problems of method, organiza- 
tion and attitude. They require managerial 
imagination, skill and experience rather 
than technical proficiency. Automation is 
simply one of the critical areas in which 
management must manage. But instead of 
realizing this crucial point, management has 
more often than not become intimidated by 
the complexity of the hardware and has 
allowed technicians to take over not only 
the operation of the machines but the actual 
decisions about how the machines were to 
be used. This tendency has led to a whole 
series of difficulties. 

Automation equipment should not be in- 
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stalled unless the installation is based on a 
thorough understanding of the business 
itself, and the functions and needs of the 
operations. Most engineers underestimate 
both the importance of this point and the 
difficulties of grasping the complexity of 
modern business operations. While the 
businessman may regard the specialized 
knowledge of the engineer with a feeling 
of awe, the engineer frequently regards 
the unfamiliar process of business as some- 
thing that can be mastered in a few months. 
In this respect, Glenn White of the 
Chrysler Corp. has remarked appropri- 
ately: “We are satisfied that the way to put 
together a team of people to work on elec- 
tronics is to take somebody who has good 
knowledge of how to run your business— 
a good systems and procedures man, if you 
please. He can be trained in electronics 
much easier than somebody who knows 
electronics can be trained in how to run 
your business.” 
—Courtesy of Office Executive 


TRANSITION 


Meeting the 
Problems of Automation 


By ESTHER R. BECKER 
and EUGENE F. MURPHY 


What office automation is, how it works, 
how to tell how much, if any, is needed, 
and how to prepare your people for it— 
all told in nontechnical terms designed to 
inform practicing businessman, teacher, 
and student alike. The authors, writing 
from their combined experience in office 
human relations and automation, treat in 
detail all the major approaches to auto- 
mation and their impact on a rapidly 
mechanizing business world. If your office 
is in transition, or likely to be, this book 
belongs on the desk of everybody—from 
president to newest secretary—-who makes 
decisions, carries them out, or lives with 
their effect. $4.00 


At all bookstores 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 


NEW completely revised 
edition now available! 
Twenty Lessons! 


= 


SYMBOL 
SHORTHAND 


The Linton symbol has a_ two-fold 


meaning— 
TIME IS FLYING 


A penciled letter will give you more- 
detailed information about the most 
modern, true symbol system of short- 
hand being used in the business world 
today. 
@ LINTON is easy to learn. 
@ LINTON requires less time to 
learn. 
@ LINTON is easy to write, and 
easy to transcribe. 
@ LINTON requires less time to 
teach. 
@ LINTON saves 
costs. 
@ LINTON points the way! 


For information write to: 
Linton Publishing Co 


Box 223 
El Segundo, California 
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office automation 
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audio-visual 


teaching aids 
Conducted by Anthony R. Lanza 
New York University 


ANIMATED FILM ON SECRETARIAL CAREER 


Journey for Miss James an animated 


sound and color film about a secretarial. 


career, was presented for the first time 
during Secretaries Week, April 20-26, by 
The National Secretaries Association (In- 
ternational). The six-minute film was 
produced for the Association by Animatic 
Productions, Limited. It is the Associa- 
tion’s first presentation in the field of 
animated films. 

The film captures the highlights of a 
secretarial career and holds attention from 
the opening scene. This takes place at an 
airport where a plane is being delayed for 
a VIP. The VIP turns out to be Janice 
James, an executive secretary, rushing 
contracts to her employer for an im- 
portant meeting. 

On the plane, Miss James is seated 
next to a young girl, Mary Pillsbury, 
who promptly inquires if she is a movie 
star and is surprised and a little disap- 
pointed to learn that she is a secretary. 
Mary’s ideas about the business world 
change rapidly as Miss James describes 
her very successful secretarial career. 
Swiftly moving scenes depict the scope, 
interest and excitement of her work and 


THE OPAQUE 


The glamour of television, motio:. pic- 
tures, tape recorders, and the host of other 
modern, fast-moving audio-visual teaching 
aids has caused some of the old faithful 
a-v techniques to be forgotten. Slide and 
opaque projectors for instance have fre- 
quently been relegated to dark closets in 
the school basement, and we have come to 
rely upon produced audio-visual 
media. What so many of us have over- 
looked is that films and other aids dis- 
tributed from a central agency, for use in 
classrooms from coast to coast, often fail 
to meet the particular needs of our own 
classes or indeed of our own teaching per- 
sonalities. This does not imply that com- 
mercially produced aids do not serve a 
very useful purpose in our classrooms, but, 
they do leave room for the application of 
other more personal techniques. 

If we dust off that old opaque projector, 
we are likely to find it is still as valuable 
a teaching tool as ever. It is the simplest of 
projection equipment; it gratefully accepts 
the crudest of home made “materials” and 
it is amazingly versatile. 

The projector is usually quite bulky 
though not very heavy. Its size is necessi- 
tated by the large lamp, mirrors and lens 
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achievements, including her attainment of 
the CPS—Certified Professional Secre- 
tary—rating. When a crisis occurs during 
the trip and it seems impossible for Miss 
James to get the contracts to her em- 
ployer on schedule, she promptly. displays 
two important attributes of a top secre- 
tary—initiative and the ability to meet a 
crisis. By the time she waves good-bye to 
Mary, the young girl admiringly admits 
that “there’s a lot more to a secretarial 
career than I ever dreamed!” 

Prints of the film are available to chap- 
ters of The National Secretaries Associa- 
tion throughout the United States, Canada, 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico. Though the film 
was introduced during Secretaries Week, 
it is designed for use by the chapters in 
their year-round activities. These activities 
include television interviews about the 
Association—its educational aims and 
achievements; talks to management 
groups, service clubs, business and pro- 
fessional men and women’s organiza- 
tions; career day talks to students in 
high schools, business schools and col- 
leges; secretarial workshops and other 
educational programs. 


PROJECTOR 


that make it possible to reflect and project 
opaque materials. Business forms and let- 
ters, snapshots, drawings and in fact whole 
pages from textbooks may be projected on 
a moments notice. A distinct advantage is 
that to project a page from a book it is not 
necessary to cut out the page. An average- 
sized book will fit into most opaque pro- 
jectors. In correspondence and typewriting 
classes a complete letter may be projected 
for student-teacher analysis. During such 
utilization the opaque projector will hold 
the image on the screen as long as may be 
necessary. In older machines the heat of 
the lamp may curl or even scorch the 
paper, but in new opaque projectors a fan 
has been provided to keep the illustrations 
cool and held firmly in place. The book- 
keeping teacher who is in the habit of 
devoting precious minutes to copying sam- 
ple forms on the blackboard will find the 
opaque projector a real boon. From the 
file of printed or drawn forms at his 
finger tips the teacher may bring any 
illustration into full view of all the stu- 
dents through opaque projection. The illus- 
trations in such files may be placed on an 
ordinary sheet of paper but, if they are to 
be used frequently, it is preferable to 


mount the forms on some stiff oak tag. 

If a series of items for projection is 
planned, 5” x 8” cards may be employed 
for mounting the illustrations. The cards 
may then be joined with transparent tape 
to form an accordion fold. This arrange- 
ment keeps the illustrations in a particular 
sequence very much like a filmstrip, but, 
it is not nearly as difficult to vary the 
sequence on opaque projection materials 
as it is with filmstrips. The continuous roll 
is another way to arrange illustrations in 
sequence. The illustrations are pasted on 
a continuous roll of paper; this roll may 
then be fed through the opaque projector 
as was previously described. Most teachers, 
however, prefer the card mounting because 
it keeps the illustrations flat and simplifies 
filing. 

A novel way of using the opaque pro- 
jector is in the preparation of charts and 
posters. Commercially prepared charts and 
posters may be expensive and may not suit 
your particular requirements so if you 
wish to enlarge to poster size, some small 
illustration, it is a simple matter. Hang a 
window shade or piece of wrapping paper 
or pasteboard at the front of a room and 
project the desired picture upon the blank 
sheet. Then, trace through the projected 
image and when the projector is turned off 
and the room lights turned up, your will 
have a large poster for class use. The 
opaque projector throws a true-color im- 
age, so if you do your drawings with 
crayons or colored felt-tip pens the at- 
tractiveness of the chart will be enhanced. 

It is unfortunate that the main attribute 
of an opaque projector i.e. its ability to 
reflect colored opaque materials is also the 
source of its greatest weakness. In re- 
flection, through the use of a series of 
mirrors, much light power is lost so that 
for good opaque projection a really dark 
room is necessary. If it is impossible or 
undesirable to make your classroom com- 
pletely dark, then it is recommended that 
you experiment with a lens that projects a 
smaller, sharper image which can be seen 
in spite of a semi-darkened room. 

Opaque projectors come in a variety of 
shapes and sizes and in combination with 
other types of projectors. The “Balopti- 
can”, made by Bausch and Lomb Optical 
Company, for instance, is a dual purpose 
projector that shows opaque materials 
through one lens and 3%” x 4” slides 
through another. The “Delineascope” of 
the American Optical Company is a triple 
purpose opaque projector with attach- 
ments for both the 3%” x 4” and 35 mm 
slides. Other opaque projectors are made 
by the Bessler Company and the Keystone 
Manufacturing Company. As might be ex- 
pected, the combination units are often 
heavier and more cumbersome than simple 
opaque projectors, but they do of course 
have the advantage of more extensive 
utilization. 

Opaque projection is no different than 
other teaching techniques in that it re- 
quires preparation and practice. There may 
be some confusion the first time an at- 
tempt is made to use the opaque projector 
but its operation is so really simple that a 
student can be assigned to handle the ma- 
chine while the teacher guides the lesson at 
the screen. Some newer opaque projector 
models come equipped with built-in point- 
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ers that throw the image of an arrow on 
the screen and may be controlled by the 
machine operator. This is a novel attach- 
ment that helps to highlight particular por- 
tions of any presentation. In lieu of this, 
teachers have been known to use a flash- 
light which throws the image of an arrow 
on the screen through a specially prepared 
lens. Such electrical pointers may be 
“home-made” or purchased from a-v equip- 
ment distributors. 


If one particular advantage of the 
opaque projectors over other projectors 
were to be mentioned, it would’ be that 
materials for the opaque projector may be 
prepared by students with little or no 
direct assistance from the teachers. With 
minimum effort or expense students and 
teachers may develop a new vitality in 
classroom presentations through the use of 
the opaque projector. 


FILM CARE AND REPAIR 


Educational films are expensive unless 
they can be used frequently over a number 
of years. Proper handling, repair and 
maintenance can make films a reasonably 
economic teaching aid. Teachers wise in 
the ways of film use, usually make emerg- 
ency film repairs with transparent tape 
and then later remove the tape to make a 
cemented splice. The cemented splice as it 
is commonly used almost always results in 
the loss of picture frames. This loss is 
hardly felt on silent films, but, on sound 
films the loss of a picture frame can mean 
interruption of the sound track which 
during projection is very noticeable and 
annoying. In 35 mm filmstrips the loss of 
a frame can destroy a complete sequence 
and, in fact damage may make a whole 
filmstrip unusable. An A-V equipment com- 
pany, Florman and Babb Inc., has intro- 
duced a transparent Sprocketed Splicing 
Tape that eliminates the problem of con- 


ventional splicing. The tape is self-sticking 
and requires no liquid cement; it is one 
thousandth of an inch thick and is said to 
pass easily through the projector. It seems 
as though emergency repairs can now be 
made immediately permanent without the 
loss of a single frame and indeed without 
interruption to the sound track. The Magic 
Mylar Tape is available in 16 mm and 35 
mm sizes. The 16 mm tape has sprockets on 
one side for sound films and double per- 
forations for silent films. Since light passes 
easily through the Splicing Tape there is 
said to be no interruption of optical sound 
tracks. A 66 ft, roll (2,640 frames) of 
16 mm tape sells for $5. For 35 mm film- 
strips the tape comes with double perfor- 
ations and a 66 ft roll will cover 1,056 
frames at the cost of $9. 

Florman and Babb Inc., of 68 West 46th 
Street, New York 36, recommend their 
Film Repair and Splicing Block for use 


with their Magic Mylar Tape. The block 
includes an upper channel for magnetic 
recording tape and provides channels for 
securing both 16 and 35 mm film for ac- 
curate splicing. The block is made of non- 
magnetic aluminum; the point being that 
recording tapes and magnetic-striped films 
can be repaired without fear of de-mag- 
netizing them. Mylar Tape can, of course 
be used without the $19.95 Splicing Block. 

If you are looking for something more 
professional than the “homemade” repair, 
you can enlist the aid of any number of 
film processing organizations. These com- 
panies provide the service of repairing and 
renewing films. The Peerless Film Process- 
ing Corporation of 165 West 46 Street, 
New York 36, New York for instance 
claims that “scratches can almost always 
be removed from films without loss of 
light, density, color quality, sound quality 
or sharpness”. If your favorite teaching 
film has marred picture frames or a sound 
track that crackles, it may be due to 
scratched film. 

Films tend to become brittle with age 
and develop a tendency to break in normal 
usage. This brittleness can be avoided if 
films are properly stored in closed cans and 
kept at moderate temperatures. There is, 
however, no way to keep films from aging 
and becoming stained through use. The 
Rapid Film Technique, Inc., of 37-02C 
27th Street, Long Island City, New York, 
is in business for the purpose of rejuvenat- 
ing 16 and 35 mm films. These “film doc- 
tors” remove the dirt and oil stains from 
the film, repair damages and cure brittle- 


ness. 


The book with "'student appeal"... 


BUSINESS 


Seventh Edition 


Students like GENERAL BUSINESS, Seventh Edition, be- 
cause the textual material is logically arranged and 
interestingly written in an understandable style. The 
cover is fresh and inviting, The generous use of color 
throughout the book, the readable type with more 
space between the lines, and the decorative intro- 
ductory page for each unit will also appeal to the 


modern teenager. 


Students also like GENERAL BUSINESS because it gives 
them practical information on the everyday functions 
of business and helps them to become intelligent con- 


sumers and better citizens. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


By Crabbe, Enterline, and DeBrum 


HANDY BINDER 
For Your Copies of 


Price $3.50 postpaid in U.S. 


THE JOURNAL 


EDUCATION PLUS— 


COOPERATIVE OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 
A 16 mm. Sound Film in 


COLOR 


A dramatized story of the functions 
of school people and business people in 
inaugurating and conducting a successful 
D.E. Cooperative Office Occupations Program 


Free—Order from: 


THE VENARD ORGANIZATION 


Peoria, Illinois 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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TYPING EMPLOYMENT TESTS, by Esta 
Ross Stuart and E, Dana Gibson, 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 100 pp., $1.68, 1958. 


Now it will be possible for the typing 
student at the high school or college level 
to practice test-taking for job entrance 
to business, industry, and Civil and Merit 
Service occupations. From a survey of 
test practices throughout the United States, 
the actual typing tests in this book were 
compiled. 

Typing Employment Tests is so ar- 
ranged that the student may take the 
tests himself and grade them for his own 
benefit. He may therefore progress as 
fast as he is individually able. The authors 
suggest that the tests be taken in the 
order in which they appear in the book, 
sometime during the last semester of typing 
work. 

To help the student relax during job 
tests, the authors have included excellent 
suggestions for control during a test period. 

All types of tests have been sampled from 
several different types of offices—use of 
carbon, timed writings, English usage, 


justified margins, letters, form letters, let- 
ters with tabulation, rough drafts, spelling, 
tabulation, and timed writings on ruled 
paper and with corrections, 


Time allowances are stated for each 
problem. This appears to be an excellent 
book to condition students for job  en- 
trance examinations. 


WORKING WITH STUDENT TEACHERS, 
by Florence B, Stratemeyer and Mar- 
garet. Lindsey, New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 502 pp., $4.75, 
1958. 


This book is written to all those persons 
who work with college students in their 
professional preparation, especially those 
in the public schools in which the students 
practice teach. 

Part I presents background information 
on the purposes and nature of the total 
teacher education program and a brief 
statement on college students and how they 
learn. Also important considerations in 
college-school-community relationships as 
they affect student teaching are included. 

Part II is titled “Guiding the Student 
Teacher in the Range of the Teachers’ 
Work”. It stresses sharing the assignment, 
preparing and beginning work with the 
student teacher, guiding the student teacher 
in study of children and in planning learn- 
ing experiences, evaluation of learning 
activities and child growth, purposes of 
observation, helping the prospective teacher 
to become a member of a profession. 

This book is ah excellent reference book 
for all those dealing with student teachers. 


APRIL, 1958 


the book shelf 


WORD STUDIES, Fourth Edition, by R. G. 
Walters and Marion M. Lamb, Cin- 
cinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Company, 166 pp., $1.60, 1957; WORK- 
BOOK FOR WORD STUDIES, Fourth 
Edition, by R. G. Walters and Marion 
M. Lamb, Cincinnati: South-Western 
— Company, 128 pp., $.92, 


General improvements of the other 
editions are present in this fourth edition 
of Word Studies although new words of 
common usage have been included; some 
definitions have been changed; an alpha- 
betic index is provided; and cartoons have 
been added to introduce each new part of 
the book. 

Part I stresses the use of the dictionary; 
Part II presents helpful rules to aid in 
spelling; Part III deals with word struc- 
ture; and Part IV with pronunciation of 
words; and Part V reviews words that are 
identical or similar in pronunciation but 
different in meaning and spelling. 

Syllabication is stressed throughout. 

Parts VI through X present pairs of 
commonly confused words; words classi- 
fied according to human interests; names 
of well-known persons and places; ab- 
breviations and commonly used foreign 
words and expressions. 

Application of the study material is 
made in the workbook. An inventory test, 
six theory tests, and one final test are 
provided for 20c a set. : 


GREGG SHORTHAND SIMPLIFIED FOR 
COLLEGES, Volume One, Second Edi- 
tion, by Louis A. Leslie, Charles E. 
Zoubek, and Russell J, Hosler; New 
York: Gregg Publishing Division, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 384 
pp., 1958, $3.75. 


The second edition of Gregg Shorthand 
Simplified for Colleges contains many of 
the features of the high school text, but 
is written at a more adult level. Each of 
the ten chapters opens with a talk to the 
student on some phase of shorthand study. 
In chapters 1 through 5 difficult words and 
phrases are transcribed in the margin. A 
self-check at the end of some chapters 
checks the writing of shorthand, the read- 
ing of shorthand, homework method, etc. 
The student measures his reading speed 
through occasional reading scoreboards. 

Special transcription features include: 
marginal reminders, beginning with chapter 
6; applied vocabulary studies, beginning 
with lesson 37; and transcription quizes, 
beginning with chapter 8. 

Each sixth lesson is a recall lesson, re- 
viewing principles of word building, brief 
forms, and phrases. 

The appendix contains a list of state 
abbreviations and principal cities of the 
United States and a complete list of brief 


forms arranged in order of presentation is 
printed on the inside back covers. 

Those who are teaching shorthand in 
college will undoubtedly want to examine 
this book. 

Available also is a student’s transcript, 
priced at $1.00; a teacher’s handbook, free; 
and a workbook, $1.75. 


GREGG SHORTHAND SIMPLIFIED FOR 
COLLEGES, Volume Two, Second Edi- 
tion, by Louis A. Leslie, Charles E. 
Zoubek, and Russell J. Hosier; New 
York: Gregg Publishing Division, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 511 
pp., 1958. $4.00. 


Intended for use after the completion of 
Volume I, Gregg Shorthand Simplified for 
Colleges, the second volume serves as a 
link between shorthand theory and ad- 
vanced dictation and transcription. 

The text contains 16 chapters, divided 
into five lessons each. The pattern of re- 
view rotates as follows: brief forms and 
derivatives, useful business-letter phrases 
and common first and last names, word 
families, word beginnings and endings and 
geographical expressions, word building 
practice and accuracy practice. 

The dictation material is devoted to a 
different line of business or industry in 
each chapter. Therefore the student builds 
some vocabulary for the subjects of wear- 
ing apparel, household furnishings, general 
retailing, aviation, automobiles, general 
transportation, hotels, banking, insurance, 
real estate, office machines, publishing, 
manufacturing, education, paper, and per- 
sonnel. 

Special aids include marginal reminders 
(familiar in other shorthand texts at both 
high and college level) ; transcription word 
study; transcription quiz; and review 
charts and lists. 

A Student’s Transcript at $1.40 and a 
Workbook at $1.75 complete the second 
semester’s materials for Gregg Shorthand 
Simplified for Colleges. 


THE OFFICE IN TRANSITION, by Esther 
R. Becker and Eugene F. Murphy, New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 190 pp., 
1957. $4.00. 


The problems, human and technical, that 
arise in the course of introducing automa- 
tion are discussed in detail in this book. 
Some of them are: the meaning of office 
automation; the punch card, the computor, 
integrated data processing; procedure anal- 
ysis and standardizing work methods; the 
“job description” for the computor, con- 
trolling accuracy in the automatic office, 
and designing and controlling forms; pre- 
paring people for mechanization, human 
relations, and the future of white-collar 
unionization. 

As a handbook for teachers and students 
interested in the fundamentals of automa- 
tion, it should serve very well. In order 
to avoid some of the technical terminology 
which is inevitable, two appendixes are 
used. One deals with equipment descriptions 
and the other with lists of equipment manu- 
facturers. 
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GRASERSTIK, GIRLS 


When there’s a vacancy 
for a higher-paid pri- 
vate secretary’s job in 
_your office — will you 
get it? 

You will if you prac- 
tice competent stenog- 
raphy and typing—and 
_if you consistently use 
_ an A.W.FABER ERASER- 
_ Stik. With this pencil- 
shaped, white-polished 
beauty you erase with- 
out a trace. \Whoosh— 
mistakes disappear as 
you remove a single 
letter without marring 
surrounding area. Pick 
up a few at your Sta- 
tioners today. 

Which point 
do you prefer? 


MEDIUM or AVERAGE 
THIN or BLUNT 


ERASERSTIK gives 
you your choice 


oO 
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Point with mechanical 
or hand. sharpener. 

TEACHERS: FREE sample 

available for class demon- 


stration. Write on school 
stationery. 


ERASERSTIK , 


With brush 20¢ Without brush 10¢ 

7099 and 7099B gray all-utility 
ERASERSTIK for pencil, ink or 
typewriting. 

7066 and 7066B for those who 
prefer a soft, red typewriter eraser. “~~ 


AW.Faber-Castell Pencil Co.. Newark 3, N, J. 
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ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 297 


TOMMY, THE TAPE RECORDER 


Molly K. Pollack 
Memorial High School 
West New York, New Jersey 


ANTED: A good motivation device 

for shorthand. Founp: The tape 
recorder. Yes, the tape recorder can be the 
answer to many problems, in second-term 
shorthand for both the teacher and the 
students. 


New Voice 


Our Tommy certainly did help us. This 
tape recorder was the only male in the 
class, and he really set the pace. The first 
time we used Tommy the students had to 
learn to take dictation all over again. They 
enjoyed listening to someone new dictate. 
It also gave them an opportunity to see 
how good they were at phrasing, although 
they had to get used to the new pace of 
the dictator’s voice. 

As for the teacher, it gave me an op- 
portunity to walk around the room and 
check the writing without trying to keep 
my eyes on a stop watch. If a student was 
weak in theory, I could sit down with her 
and check her work as she would take the 
dictation. 

We used the beginning tapes in Steno II 
as a review of the theory. The short letters 
can also be used as pre-transcription drills 
by having the students read them back with 
punctuation, spell the difficult words, and 
state the rules of grammar concerning 
numbers, etc. 


New Drills 


Most of all, the tapes give the teacher 
an opportunity to create new drills. The 
more frequently you use the machine the 
more adept you become in making it an 
effective shorthand device. A new drill will 
stimulate the students by varying the class 
routine. If the teacher creates her own 
drills now and then, it adds a “bit of spice” 
to skill building. 


New Phrases 


One of the drills I “discovered” changed 
the whole pace of the class, and they liked 
it. While the tape is playing, I usually 
write down phrases or difficult words on 
the blackboard. One day I decided to take 
the one minute at 60 dictation at the black- 
board. After the take was completed, I 
had the students check their notes against 
mine. That did it! It really worked—and 
why: 

To begin with—the students enjoyed 
having me take it right along with them. 
For the students who may be a little weak 
in their theory, it is a marvelous incentive 
to get down the exact shorthand outline. 
Then they can check even the easiest word 
and be sure it is right. My students find 
it especially helpful because they lcarn 
more phrases. I phrase as much as possibie 
during the dictation and they enjoy com- 
peting with me. You can always hear them 
say, “I used that one”; or “I forget about 
it”; or “I finally used them all”; or “Why 
can’t we use this,” etc., etc., etc. Then we 


proceed to take it again at 70. I usually 
take it too because the dictator adds on 
additional words. 


Better Understanding 


I also benefit from using the tapes. It 
keeps my shorthand in trim. It helps me 
to keep closer to the problems my students 
encounter during dictation. By doing this, 
I can predetermine their stumbling blocks 
when using new dictation material for drill. 
This eliminates the necessity of having 
them ask for additional outlines to be 
placed on the blackboard. It also helps me 
select dictation material that emphasizes 
one of their weak spots. For example, one 
day I drilled on letters containing as many 
brief forms as possible; another day, 
blends, etc. 


Better Checking 


Since the students check their work 
against the blackboard, they also check my 
shorthand and they search for errors. This, 
I found, makes them very conscious of 
their surroundings; and they automatically 
proofread signs, blackboards, and typed 
materials. When reading their shorthand 
notes for transcription, they can quickly 
spot the words they have written incor- 
rectly. 

One day they told me that a bookkeep- 
ing student had written “Trail Balance” 
for “Trial Balance” on the blackboard. My 
students also found that another class had 
written the word “scribble” incorrectly in 
shorthand for our Sneaky Steno Scribbles 
column. Truthfully, I didn’t notice it my- 
self. As you can see, I never have to worry 
about overlooking a blackboard mistake 
because they always manage to find it. 

3y the way, the Sneaky Steno Scribbles 
column also was an effective motivating de- 
vice that was enjoyed by everyone. A por- 
tion of the blackboard was reserved for 
the students to write the latest gossip, news 
of student activities, and general notes and 
news. Everything written in this column 
had to be written in shorthand. The dic- 
tionary was always on the desk, and 
students looked up outlines they did not 
know. 

The first-year class wrote notes to the 
second-year class as soon as they were 
able; the second-year class responded. Not 
only did this plan motivate and encourage 
the students to make practical use of their 
shorthand knowledge, but it also encour- 
aged them to learn new outlines, and to use 
the shorthand dictionary. 

Before the class ended, the column was 
usually read aloud in class, thus it con- 
tributed to proofreading and correction of 
outlines. 

Our little drill has helped us improve our 
theory and proofreading. It also has added 
a great deal of spark to my eager short- 
hand competitors. Believe me, they keep the 
class very lively and make every shorthand 
class fly by much too swiftly! 
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We feel both proud and privileged now that 
SPEEDWRITING shorthand bears the WORLD’S 
MOST FAMOUS SYMBOL OF CONSUMER 
CONFIDENCE—the Good Housekeeping Guar- 
anty Seal! 


It has been examined and found “exactly as advertised.” 


Now SPEEDWRITING is doubly guaranteed—by the Good House- 
keeping Seal—by the Speedwriting Company! 


SPEEDWRITING shorthand offers high school and college gradu- 
ates a shortcut to success—with a shortcut to shorthand. It is ideal 
for students whose studies have not included the vital skill of 
shorthand—and those who tried and failed to master symbol 
shorthands—-because . . . 


. . . SPEEDWRITING'S efficiency is guaranteed to graduates who 
want to qualify for a stenographic or secretarial job in WEEKS 
instead of months! Students can learn SPEEDWRITING shorthand 
in a fraction of the time required by symbol systems because 
it is written with the familiar ABC’s they already know. 
SPEEDWRITING shorthand is accepted and preferred everywhere 
for its ease of learning, its dependability, its unfailing accuracy! 


Truth that SPEEDWRITING shorthand is indeed a modern miracle 
is self-evident because . . . 


. everyone knows the Good Housekeeping Guaranty is granted 
only after study and investigation. Moreover it is job-proven by 
over 350,000 successful graduates—40% of whom had previously 
tried and failed to master symbol shorthands! 


We'd be happy to send you the details about SPEEDWRITING— 
the shorthand geared to meet the needs of high school and college 
graduates in today’s business world. 


There Are No Strings to a SPEEDWRITING Franchise 
The facts are that, unlike other franchise courses, SPEEDWRITING CHARGES 
NOTHING for the franchise-SETS NO QUOTA—NO ADVERTISING 
MINIMUM! You pay ONLY FOR THE TEXTBOOKS YOU ORDER! 
The SPEEDWRITING Company yee the entire cost of the $600,000.00 Annual 
National Fs aaa Campaign. You pay no assessments—no per student or 
inquiry charges. 


That’s why an EXCLUSIVE SPEEDWRITING shorthand franchi i 
TODAY’S BEST INVESTMENT for far-sighted, progressive business. 


IS SPEEDWRITING TAUGHT IN YOUR CITY? 
WRITE TO: 


The Speedwriting Company 


Dept. 7504-8, 55 West 42nd Street, N, Y. 36, N. Y. 
© 1957, The Speedwriting Company 


IMPORTANT ANNOUN 


= Guaranteed by © 
Good Housekeeping 


No 
TAS Apvertised WEE 


Famous ABC Shorthand 
GRANTED THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING ~ 
GUARANTY SEAL! 


R REFUND 


“door-opener’’! 


SHORTHAND 


With the Good Housekeeping Seal— 
Gives You All These Plus Factors: 


because it has cut learning time 75%o 
—enables students to cut learning time 
for complete stenographic and secre- 
tarial courses in half 


reduces student dropouts by two-thirds 
graduates 85%, of students 


offers unique, on-the-job type of in- 
struction—tapes for shorthand teach- 
ing, tapes for typing instruction, and 
tapes ee Business English teaching 


has published a new kind of Business 
English text students prefer 


offers superior service to teachers 


is nationally advertised to over 61 
million prospective students monthly 
via a $600,000 annual Also 
reaches 4,500,000 senior high school 
students monthly in Senior Scholastic 
and Scholastic Roto magazines. 


provides almost 50% new enrollments 
through rec dations of graduates 


offers National Lifetime Privileges, 
Brush-up, Transfer and Employment 
Privileges to duates of over 432 
schools in the U. S., Canada, Cuba and 
Hawaii! 


Secretarial training is of top importance to- 
day for high school graduates. Despite 
present conditions, qualified secretaries and 
stenographers are still in nationwide de- 
mand. While a high school diploma is no 
guarantee of a choice job—a knowledge of 
SPEEDWRITING can be! The shorthand 
with the Good Housekeeping Seal—is the 
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A National System simplifies the accounting set-up at the 


American Oxygen Service Corp. 


Machi 


Pp 
ing. and euernl Ledger records. 


ost Accounts Receivable, Payables, Payroll, Sales Analysis, Demurrage Bill- 


“Our ational System 


returns 51% annually on investment.’ — american Oxygen 


“We installed a National Account- 
ing System to handle our expanding 
bookkeeping department,” writes J. 
Brocker, Assistant Secretary of the 
American Oxygen Service Corp. 
“We find that a National System 
saves us so much time over our pre- 
vious method that it quickly pays 
for itself through savings! 

“Now that we have a National 
System, our records are always 
posted to date. Even with a 50% in- 
crease in volume, vital business in- 


formation is immediately available 
at all times. Our Nationals are easy 
to operate, too, which makes it easier 
for us to train new employees. 

“By increasing the efficiency of 
our operation, our National System 
saves us more than $11,820 a year, 
returns 51% annually on our invest- 


ment!” 


Assistant Secretary of the 
American Oxygen Service Corp. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


March 1957 
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4. Brocker, Assistant Secretary of the 
American Oxygen Service Corp. 


Service Corp..,- 
Harrison, N, J. 


Your operation, too, can benefit from 
the time- and money-saving features of 
a National System. Nationals pay for 
themselves quickly, then continue to 
return a regular yearly profit. For com- 
plete information, call your nearby 
National representative to- 

day. He’s listed in the yellow 

pages of your phone book. 


* TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


ADDING MACHINES « CASH REGISTERS 
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